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IN  MEMOR1AM 


DR.  H.  E.  KILGUS 
1878-1950 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus,  member  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission from  Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  died 
in  Williamsport,  following  two  serious  opera- 
tions. He  was  stricken  on  his  way  home  from 
a Commission  meeting  in  Philadelphia  about 
a month  before.  _ With  his  passing  the  Com- 
mission lost  an  independent  thinker  whose 
active  interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  and 
work  in  behalf  of  both  the  sportsmen  and  the 
landowners  was  outstanding.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  on  July  22,  1 943- 


FRANK  CROSBY 
1884-1949 

Frank  Crosby,  long  a faithful  servant  of 
conservation,  died  while  on  a trip  through 
Ohio  on  May  7,  1949.  He  retired  from  active 
service  as  a Game  Protector  on  June  15,  1948, 
after  22  years  of  continuous  duty. 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

June  1,  1950 

To  His  Excellency  James  H.  Duff 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Sir: 

We  transmit  herewith  a biennial  report  of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  two  years  ending  May  31,  1950. 

A reorganization  enabled  us  to  streamline  and  improve  our  field  and  office 
operations  and  to  provide  better  administration;  an  increase  in  the  resident 
hunter’s  license  fee  from  $2  to  $3.15  and  the  non-resident  from  $15  to  $20 
permitted  us  to  expand  our  activities,  principally  the  wildlife  food  and  cover 
program.  Through  your  personal  interest  and  that  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  sportsmen,  helpful  legislation  was  secured.  With  the  aid  of  many 
landowners  it  was  possible  to  expand  cooperative  programs  and  to  develop 
new  projects  with  lasting  benefits. 

We  have  progressed  and  accomplished  much,  therefore  we  are  publishing 
this  report  as  a part  of  the  November  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News, 
so  that  its  more  than  60,000  readers  will  be  informed  of  what  is  being  done 
for  wildlife  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  President 
R.  Lamberton,  Vice-President 
Nicholas  Biddle 
G.  I.  Phillips 
Harold  Moltz 
Joseph  Willson 
John  C.  Herman 
B.  K.  Williams 

Attest: 

Thos.  D.  Frye 

Executive  Director 
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Seth  Gordon  Thos.  D.  Frye 

Highlights 

ADMINISTRATION 

On  August  31,  1948,  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director,  who  for  25  years  had 
efficiently  and  courageously  administered  the  program  of  the  Commission,  left 
the  service  to  become  Conservation  Advisor  for  the  state  of  California. 

Thos.  D.  Frye,  a man  with  more  than  35  years’  state  administrative  expe- 
rience, with  all  the  know-how  of  a hunter,  angler,  and  outdoorsman  having 
participated  in  those  sports  from  boyhood,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  An 
expert  in  budgetary,  personnel  and  organization  matters,  the  new  director 
immediately  streamlined  the  field  and  office  administrations  to  keep  pace  with 
present-day  conditions. 

The  one-time  Bureau  of  Field  Management  was  renamed  the  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Conservation  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  its  multiple  functions. 
Under  it  was  created  a Land  Utilization  Division  with  jurisdiction  over  three 
newly  established  sections,  namely:  Food  and  Cover;  Farm-Game  Cooperative; 
and  Land  Title  and  Records.  Two  other  separate  divisions  were  set  up  in  the 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  namely:  Wildlife  Protection,  which  includes 
a Bounty  Claim  Section;  and  Game  Propagation.  The  seven  Field  Divisions 
operating  under  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Bureau  were  renamed  Wildlife 
Conservation  Divisions.  Later,  effective  June  1,  .1950,  these  seven  were  re- 
arranged into  six  and  renamed  by  geographic  position  including  the 
Northwest,  Southwest,  Northcentral,  Southcentral,  Northeast  and  Southeast 
Divisions. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commission  appointed  a Waterfowl  Coordinator 
whose  duties  will  be  devoted  to  selecting,  improving  and  developing  suitable 
habitat  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  attract  waterfowl  and  increase  pres- 
ent populations,  thereby  furnishing  better  sport  for  the  migratory  bird 
hunters. 
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The  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director  was  established  in  order 
to  relieve  the  Director  of  multitudinous  correspondence  and  other  details  and 
allow  him  more  time  for  planning  and  administration. 

A Director  of  Public  Relations  was  appointed  to  keep  the  public  informed 
on  the  Commission’s  activities  and  to  accomplish  a greater  distribution  of 
beneficial  conservation  education  materials  prepared  by  a newly  established 
Division  of  Conservation  Education,  thus  creating  a sales  as  well  as  a manu- 
facturing agency  working  harmoniously  and  closely  together. 

The  Administration  Bureau  was  realigned  to  include  jurisdiction  over  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  thereby  making  it  responsible  for  four 
major  divisions,  the  other  three  being  Accounting  and  Service,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  two  sections— one  on  Accounting  and  one  on  Service;  Conservation 
Education,  with  jurisdiction  over  a Publications  Section  and  a Conservation 
Relations  Section;  and  Wildlife  Research. 

REVENUE 

Total  receipts  amounted  to  $6,683,771.89  and  expenditures  $6,687,360.53. 
More  than  $1,700,000  was  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  on  May  31, 
1 95°»  excluding  $93,000  in  War  Bonds  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  when 
necessary. 

Of  noteworthy  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  capital  investments  now  amount 
to  $5,103,545.69  aggregating  five  principal  classifications,  namely  state  game 
lands,  buildings,  game  farms,  the  training  school  and  automotive  and  other 
equipment. 


Few  Pennsylvanians  have  hunted  in  every  game  season  and  fewer  still  can  prove  it  by 
exhibiting  their  license  tags  since  they  were  first  issued  in  1913.  The  Game  Commission 
derives  its  major  source  of  income  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses. 
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BOUNTY  PAYMENT  SYSTEM  CHANGED 

The  system  of  paying  bounties  by  Commission  check,  which  had  been  in  use 
since  June  i,  1919,  a period  of  30  years,  was  discontinued  effective  June  1, 
1949,  in  favor  of  a plan  by  which  all  bounty  claims  are  audited  by  the  Auditor 
General  before  payment  is  made  by  the  State  Treasurer. 

This  change  in  system  results  in  all  disbursements  of  the  Commission  being 
audited  by  the  State’s  fiscal  officers  before  checks  are  issued  in  payment.  It 
also  eliminates  the  necessity  for  the  Commission  operating  its  own  bank 
account. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  new  system  is  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation 
extended  by  the  fiscal  officers  in  auditing  and  paying  the  claims  promptly. 

ACCIDENTS  LOWER 

The  campaigns  waged  to  reduce  the  number  of  hunting  accidents  have  evi- 
dently been  effective  through  the  years.  For  example,  the  hunting  license  sale 
during  the  past  two  years  averaged  866,360  and  there  was  one  fatal  accident 
for  every  36,098  hunters.  This  figure  compares  very  favorably  with  one  fatal 
mishap  for  every  15,579  hunters  based  on  an  average  of  623,176  hunters  for 
the  past  26  years. 

GAME  KILL 

Nearly  6,560,000  pieces  of  game  weighing  more  than  30,780,000  pounds  were 
taken  during  the  two-year  period,  in  both  instances  more  than  during  the 
previous  period. 

More  than  10,003  weasels  were  probated  for  bounty  during  these  two  years. 
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In  May,  1919  the  deed  to  14,000  acres  of  the  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation  in  Monroe 
County  was  transferred  from  the  War  Assets  Administration  to  the  Game  Commission. 
Here  JV.  Card.  Conklin,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  is  shown  re- 
ceiving the  deed  from  Francis  S.  Trout,  WAA  regional  representative. 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Nearly  23,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  transfer 
including  a gift  from  the  Federal  Government  of  more  than  14,000  acres  of 
the  famous  old  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation  in  Monroe  County.  This 
acreage,  plus  that  already  owned  by  the  Commission,  brought  the  total  ol 
Commission-owned  public  shooting  grounds  and  refuges  to  880,000  acres. 

GAME  MANAGEMENT 

One  of  the  biggest  cooperative  endeavors,  and  a real  milestone  in  the  co- 
operative management  of  our  big  game  and  small  forest  game,  was  the  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  officials  in  July  1948.  Actually 
it  was  the  equivalent  of  adding  half  a million  acres  to  State  Game  Lands— an 
intensive  area  which  will  be  developed,  improved,  and  always  open  for  public 
hunting. 

A new  plan  was  evolved  and  put  into  operation  that  has  excellent  possibili- 
ties for  increasing  the  supply  of  native  cottontail  rabbits.  Under  it  85  rabbit 
propagating  areas  comprising  more  than  11,000  acres  were  established  on  the 
farms  of  cooperating  landowners  in  eight  counties.  These  farms  are  closed  to 
public  hunting,  and  may  not  exceed  in  each  county  the  number  of  townships 
in  the  county.  The  surplus  animals  produced  are  live-trapped  and  used  to 
restock  depleted  coverts  within  the  local  areas  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
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COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 

The  increasingly  popular  Farm-Game  Program,  begun  in  1936  to  provide 
more  public  shooting  grounds  in  thickly  populated  agricultural  sections,  was 
stepped  up.  As  a result  56  new  projects  were  established,  bringing  the  total  to 
158  comprising  7,653  farms  totaling  767,729  acres. 

Extensive  habitat  improvement  was  “made  on  these  areas  with  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  the  Commission,  and  sportsmen  and  farmers  particularly 
are  urged  to  read  the  paragraph  on  wildlife  management  and  soil  conservation 
practices  on  pages  101  and  102. 

TIMBER  SALES 

In  many  instances  it  was  possible  to  cash  in  on  the  management  program  by 
selling  forest  products,  the  removal  of  which  improved  environment  for  wild- 
life. Thus  dual  objectives  were  accomplished  on  more  than  8,500  acres,  and 
the  Commission  netted  a cash  return  of  $136,384.62  for  the  sale  of  5,980  tons 
of  mine  props,  5,735  cords  of  paperwood  and  chemical  wood,  279,130  posts 
and  props,  1,629  cords  of  firewood  and  390  pounds  of  ground  pine. 

FOOD  AND  COVER 

The  amount  of  food  and  cover  work  accomplished  was  so  enormous  and  so 
important  that  it  behooves  every  reader  to  carefully  peruse  the  several  charted 
reports  of  these  activities  which  can  be  found  on  pages  103-106.  A bird’s  eye 
view  indicates  that  2,168,000  evergreen  and  deciduous  tree,  shrub  and  vine 
seedlings  were  planted;  245,000  multiflora  rose  seedlings  were  grown;  and 
31,700  mature  plants  or  cuttings  from  game  food  producing  shrubs  or  vines 
were  transplanted  to  permanent  locations,  including  1,000  highbush  huckle- 
berry plants. 

In  an  effort  to  further  reduce  the  tremendous  mortality  in  pheasants  and 
quail  during  the  nesting  season  caused  by  mowing  alfalfa  and  clover,  the 
Commission  agreed  to  offer  each  farmer  or  landowner  $1.00  for  each  inhabited 
nest  located  and  mowed  around  to  provide  an  “island”  or  sanctuary. 

The  Day-Old  Pheasant  Chick  Program  was  doubled,  more  than  220,000  of 
these  youngsters  having  been  shipped  to  interested  sportsmen  and  farm-game 
cooperators  for  rearing.  Of  this  number  approximately  70%  were  raised  to 
12  weeks  of  age  or  older  and  released  in  open  hunting  territory.  Ringneck 
pheasant  releases  were  doubled,  more  than  255,000  having  been  stocked  in 
depleted  coverts  during  the  past  two  years  as  compared  with  133,000  released 
during  the  previous  biennium. 

WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

Successful  prosecutions  for  Game  Law  violations  totaled  10,932,  an  increase 
of  2,651  over  the  previous  two-year  period.  Every  effort  was  made  to  protect 
the  law-abiding  hunter  from  the  malicious  practices  of  the  vandal.  As  a result, 
1,497  hunters  had  their  licenses  revoked  for  one  or  more  years. 

Every  effort  was  also  exerted  to  make  the  fields  and  woods  safe  against  care- 
less and  indifferent  gunners.  As  a result  276  persons  who  were  found  guilty 
of  vandalism,  or  who  caused  an  injury  by  gunfire  to  themselves  or  another 
through  carelessness  or  negligence,  also  had  their  hunting  privileges  denied  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  ten  years. 

Both  deer  and  bears,  the  former  because  of  their  extreme  abundance  in 
certain  localities,  continue  to  be  a problem  in  agricultural  areas.  As  a result 
of  their  depredations  4,870  deer  were  killed  to  protect  property,  and  $3,139.47 
was  paid  to  landowners  for  livestock  and  bees  killed  or  damaged  by  bears. 


Hal  Harrison  Photo. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  fur  resources.  Trappers  like  Ted  Shelton,  above,  harvest  many 
beavers  each  year;  more  than  1,000  were  trapped  during  this  biennium. 

FUR-BEARERS  VALUABLE 

That  Pennsylvania  can  definitely  take  pride  in  its  fur  resources  is  borne  out 
by  the  amount  of  money  which  professional  and  part-time  trappers,  many  of 
them  farmer  lads,  received  for  their  pelts  during  the  past  two  years.  More 
than  1,097,000  pelts  were  taken  for  which  fut-  dealers  paid  over  $2,305,000. 

BOUNTIES 

An  all-out  effort  was  made  by  the  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  to  control 
predators  which  were  reduced  numerically  by  40,254  weasels,  67  goshawks, 
3,778  great-horned  owls,  33,626  gray  foxes  and  18,875  red  foxes,  for  which 
bounties  aggregating  $267,096  were  paid. 

TRAINING 

Two  student  classes  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  were  enrolled, 
the  Fifth  on  June  1,  1948,  which  graduated  25  resident  students  on  May  27, 
1949;  and  the  Sixth  Student  Class  which  enrolled  25  men  on  May  1,  1950. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  are  potential  conservation  officers  given  such  intensive 
training  for  so  long  a time,  and  the  noticeable  improvement  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s public  relations,  especially  during  the  past  several  years,  is  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a permanent  conservation  school.  It  is  hoped  sometime  in  the 
near  future  to  modernize  and  enlarge  its  inadequate  facilities. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

With  the  inauguration  of  a weekly  newsletter  and  frequent  persorial  contact 
with  outdoor  column  writers  by  the  Public  Relations  Director,  the  Commis- 
sion established  closer  liaison  with  and  received  more  publicity  through  the 
newspapers  than  ever  before.  The  newsletter  now  has  a circulation  of  more 
than  1,200. 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

More  than  960  meetings  were  attended,  chiefly  by  the  Conservation  Educa- 
tion Assistants  thereby  reaching  more  than  142,000  persons  through  lectures, 
motion  pictures  and  other  visual  aids.  Three  major  exhibits  displayed  during 
full  week  periods  at  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  were  viewed  by 
more  than  1,625,000  persons.  A large  permanent  exhibit  was  established  at 
the  Hershey  Zoo  in  the  spring  of  1950.  It  has  already  been  viewed  by  more 
than  350,000  people. 

Three  official  motion  pictures  in  color  and  sound  were  prepared  and  nine 
others  were  purchased  from  outside  sources,  the  latter  nearly  all  being  natural 
history  subjects  especially  desirable  for  schools. 

Game  News  circulation  was  increased  by  9,250  new  subscriptions,  bringing 
the  total  paid  subscriptions  to  45,058  as  of  May  31,  1950. 

Two  new  bulletins  and  five  new  pamphlets  were  published  and  distributed, 
and  text  for  three  additional  bulletins  and  a souvenir  book  on  the  birdlife  of 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  in  Crawford  County  was  completed  and 
will  be  published  during  the  next  Biennium. 


In  August,  1948  many  outstanding  conservationists,  state  and  civic  officials  gathered  near 
Glenhazel,  Elk  County,  to  pay  tribute  to  Hon.  John  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh,  shown  here 
with  Mrs.  Phillips,  the  man  most  instrumental  in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania’s  re- 
nouned  public  hunting  grounds  system. 
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RESEARCH 

Extensive  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  mammals,  bobwhite  quail,  migratory 
waterfowl,  the  predatory  animals  were  begun  and  in  some  instances  com- 
pleted. As  a part  of  the  Commission’s  waterfowl  management  program  more 
than  700  nesting  boxes  for  wood  ducks  were  made  and  distributed  along 
desirable  waterways,  many  of  which  were  subsequently  occupied  by  these 
beautiful,  much-sought-after  birds. 

MEMORIALS 

On  Sunday,  August  1,  1948,  near  Glenhazel,  Elk  County,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  persons  witnessed  the  dedication  of  a monument  com- 
memorating the  first  purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  in  Pennsylvania  and  heard 
His  Excellency,  Governor  James  H.  Duff,  and  other  outstanding  conserva- 
tionists and  state  and  civic  officials  pay  tribute  to  Hon.  John  M.  Phillips, 
Pittsburgh,  the  man  most  instrumental  in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania’s 
renowned  public  hunting  grounds’  systems. 

On  June  20,  1948,  Cranberry  Glade  Lake,  a 112-acre  body  of  water  on  Game 
Lands  No.  111  in  Somerset  County,  was  formally  dedicated  as  the  46th  project 
in  the  number  of  lakes  and  ponds  created  or  maintained  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  recreation  and  waterfowl  reclamation. 

On  April  8,  1949,  J.  Q.  Creveling,  Esquire,  former  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Laws,  was  presented  with  a 
bronze  plaque  by  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  erected  on 
Game  Lands  No.  157  in  Wyoming  County  near  three  lakes  previously  named 
in  his  honor. 

One  of  the  highest  tributes  paid  to  the  Commission  was  the  support  of 
Governor  Duff,  the  courts  and  many  interested  individuals  in  sustaining  the 
action  of  one  of  its  employes  who  was  compelled  to  take  the  life  of  another 
man  in  the  defense  of  his  own  life  while  enforcing  the  Game  Law  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

ENDS  SERVICE 

Seth  Gordon,  one-time  assistant  to  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Game  Commission,  resigned  voluntarily  on  October  16,  1948,  to  conduct 
a Fish  and  Game  Survey  for  the  State  of  California,  thus  ending  his  second 
tenure  of  office  with  the  Commission.  He  began  his  career  as  understudy  to 
Dr.  Kalbfus  for  six  years  and  succeeded  that  fine  old  gentleman  soon  after  his 
tragic  death  in  1919.  He  continued  in  service  until  July  1926,  when  he  left  to 
become  Conservation  Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  with 
offices  in  Chicago.  After  almost  five  years  in  that  position  he  resigned  to 
become  President  of  the  American  Game  Association  in  January  1931,  a posi- 
tion he  held  until  1935  when  the  work  of  that  organization  was  absorbed  by 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute  which  he  helped  to  organize  and  of  which  he 
became  the  first  Secretary.  He  resigned  from  the  latter  post  in  1935  to  return 
to  the  Game  Commission  as  Executive  Director.  He  became  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s recognized  authorities  in  the  conservation  field.  He  was  formerly  President 
of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners; was  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  for  10 
years  and  later  its  First  Vice-President,  then  President.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  he  was  elected  one  of  the  few  honorary  members  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  the  Wildlife  Society  and  the  Wilderness  Club.  He  has  served 
as  Vice-President  of  the  American  Forest  Association;  a Director  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Rifle  Association;  a member  of  the  former  Migratory  Bird  Advisory 
Board  and  as  Trustee  of  the  American  Wildlife  Foundation. 

Two  other  persons,  long  in  the  service  of  the  Commission,  laid  aside  their 
tools  and  began  a well  earned  retirement.  They  are  W.  Gard.  Conklin,  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  who  began  his  service  on  April  4, 
1920,  and  retired  on  August  1,  1949;  and  John  J.  Slautterback,  formerly  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Conklin  negotiated  for  the  pur- 
chase and  lease  of  nearly  all  the  State  Game  Lands  and  the  efficiency  and 
diplomacy  with  which  he  handled  these  important  transactions  through  the 
years  was  an  outstanding  achievement.  He  had  his  early  training  in  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  after  first  having  graduated  from  the  Forest 
Academy  at  Mt.  Alto,  Pa.,  in  1905.  He  joined  the  service  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  in  1908  and  served  it  in  several  capacities  until  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Commission  in  1920.  Mr.  Slautterback  left  the 
service  in  July,  1931  to  oversee  the  management  of  a wildlife  project  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  but  was  reinstated  again  on  May  16,  1939,  as  a Game  Land 
Technician,  then  as  a Land  Agent,  devoting  most  of  his  efforts  in  the  latter 
position  toward  the  development  of  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program.  He 
retired  on  superannuation  July  21,  1949. 

LEGISLATION 

Some  amendments  were  made  to  the  Game  Code  by  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  1949  session,  as  follows: 

Section  302.  Increases  the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  from  $2  to  $3.15, 
effective  September  1,  1949.  It  also  provides  for  the  issuance  of  free  licenses  to 
resident  disabled  war  veterans  who  have  lost  one  or  more  limbs,  or  the  use  of 
one  or  more  limbs. 

Section  303.  Increases  the  nonresident  hunter’s  license  fee  from  $15  to  $20 
and  establishes  a new  nonresident  trapper’s  license  at  a fee  of  $25. 

Section  311.  Increases  license  issuing  agents’  compensation  as  follows: 
resident  hunter’s  license  from  10  cents  to  15  cents;  nonresident  from  25  cents 
to  35  cents. 

Section  408.  Corrects  an  error  in  the  law  concerning  the  size  of  mesh  to  be 
used  by  game  propagating  permittees,  so  that  the  maximum  mesh  for  woven 
wire  fencing  shall  be  two  inches. 

Section  409.  Changes  the  method  of  tagging  propagated  game  or  eggs  by 
eliminating  the  triplicate  tag  and  replacing  it  with  a single  tag  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Game  Commission  at  cost.  The  single  tag  shall  be  attached  to  each 
dead  bird  or  animal,  or  to  each  container  of  live  birds  or  animals  removed  for 
restocking  purposes,  for  use  on  regulated  shooting  grounds,  or  at  field  trials. 
A similar  tag  must  also  be  attached  to  each  container  of  eggs.  All  other  live 
birds  or  animals  removed  must  be  individually  tagged.  Complete  records 
must  be  kept  by  permittees  for  two  years. 

Section  410,  411  and  412.  Adds  bobwhite  quail  to  the  game  birds  which 
may  be  killed  on  regulated  shooting  grounds,  and  provides  for  the  tagging 
thereof  before  removal  from  such  grounds. 
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Section  417.  Excludes  from  the  definition  “Roadside  Menagerie,”  and  re- 
moves the  necessity  for  a permit,  for  an  animal  exhibition  at  a county  fair; 
also,  with  Game  Commission  approval,  removes  permit  requirement  for  any 
such  exhibition  when  sponsored  by  a sportsmen’s  organization. 

Section  419.  Provides  a penalty  of  $25  for  failure  to  maintain  proper  rec- 
ords of  propagation  transactions,  and  $25  for  failure  of  special  permittees  to 
submit  annual  reports. 

Section  501  (d).  Changes  antlerless  deer  abrogation  proceedings  by  re- 
quiring the  signatures  of  residents  of  a county  who  held  Pennsylvania  resident 
hunting  licenses  the  previous  year  equal  to  51%  of  the  total  number  of 
licenses  issued  to  residents  of  the  county  during  such  previous  year.  Farmers 
and  orchardists  residing  in  the  county,  not  having  held  a license  the  previous 
year,  are  also  permitted  to  sign  the  petitions,  to  meet  the  required  51%. 

Section  506,  731,  943  and  1004.  Increases  the  bear  penalty  from  $100  to 
$200. 

Section  720.  Extends  the  period  for  holding  field  trials,  under  permit,  for 
dogs  working  on  wild  game,  to  include  the  full  month  of  April  instead  of  the 
first  15  days. 

Section  938.  Increases  from  four  to  six  the  number  of  permits  for  Special 
Dog  Training  Areas  that  may  be  issued  in  any  one  county. 

Section  1202.  Requires  the  Game  Commission  to  pay  counties  $1  per  day 
for  maintenance  of  prisoners  who  have  been  imprisoned  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Game  Law. 

Section  1203.  Clarifies  legal  procedure  on  field  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
by  eliminating  offenses  deignated  as  misdemeanors  or  felonies  from  those 
which  may  be  settled  on  field  receipt. 

Section  1206.  Requires  the  Commission  to  pay  all  costs  when  no  birds, 
animals,  firearms,  or  dogs  are  found  on  a search  warrant. 

Section  1210.  Clarifies  legal  procedure  by  designating  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  for  certiorari  proceedings,  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for 
appeals  in  Game  Law  prosecutions. 

Section  1401  (v).  Eliminates  the  earmarking  of  75  cents  from  each  resident 
hunter’s  license,  for  the  purchase,  maintenance  and  development  of  state  game 
lands  and  refuges. 

Section  1401  (z).  Earmarks  the  sum  of  $1.25  from  each  resident  hunter’s 
license  fee  for:  Improving  natural  food  and  cover  for  wildlife;  the  purchase, 
planting,  etc.,  of  game  foods  for  feeding  wildlife;  the  purchase,  trapping  and 
distribution  of  game;  and  the  protection  of  property  of  farm-game  cooperators. 

Act  No.  577,  approved  May  27,  1949,  which  became  effective  September  1, 
that  year,  increased  fixed  charges  from  5 cents  to  71/2  cents  per  acre,  annuallv, 
on  lands  to  which  title  has  been  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
use  of  the  Commission,  as  follows: 

From  1 cent  to  2I/2  cents  per  acre  to  the  county;  2 to  21/9  cents  per  acre  to 
the  respective  school  districts;  and  from  2 to  2/9  per  acre  for  township  roads. 
This  act  does  not  amend  the  Game  Law  but  affects  the  Forest  Reserve  Law  of 
May  17,  1929,  P.  L.  1798. 
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BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting  and  Budget 


HUNTING  LICENSES 

In  Pennsylvania  the  wildlife  conservation  program  is  supported  mainly  by 
the  sportsmen  through  their  hunter’s  license  fees.  Additional  revenue  is  forth- 
coming from  penalties,  special  permits  and  timber  sales,  as  well  as  federal  aid. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  license  sales  to  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  and  this  is 
to  be  expected.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sales  have  been  adequate  to  sup- 
port a progressively  improved  program.  Prior  to  June  1,  1948,  the  record 
resident  license  year  was  1946,  when  832,846  were  issued,  and  the  nonresident, 
in  1947,  when  a new  high  of  28,012  was  established.  A new  record  for  both 
residents  and  nonresidents  was  established  in  1948,  there  being  854,840  resi- 
dent and  28,085  nonresident  licenses  issued. 

The  State  Department  of  Revenue  handles  all  matters  relating  to  the  is- 
suance of  hunting  licenses,  including  settlement  of  accounts  with  agents  and 
the  transmission  of  monies  arising  from  this  source  to  the  State  Treasury  for 
deposit  in  the  Game  Fund.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  past 
hve  years  is  given  below: 


Resident  Nonresident 

Year  Fee  Number  Fee  Number  Total 

1945  $2.00  696,394*  $15.00  17,227  713,621 

1946  $2.00  832,846*  $15.00  23,174  856,020 

1947  $2.00  822,423*  $15.00  28,012  850,435 

1948  $2.00  854,840*  $15.00  28,085  882,925 

1949  $3-i5  8i5>9!5#  $20.00  24,032  839,947 


* Includes  free  licenses  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Disabled  Veterans: 
1945,  32,373;  1946,  7,418:  1947,  2,876;  1948,  3,770:  1949,  Armed  Forces,  5,581  and  **  Disabled 
Veterans,  275. 

**  Issuance  of  free  licenses  to  Disabled  Veterans  authorized  bv  the  1949  General  Assembly. 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

The  Commission  continued  its  educational  programs  to  encourage  safe  gun 
handling.  The  press,  the  radio,  talks  by  Commission  personnel  and  sportsmen, 
motion  pictures,  posters  and  a digest  of  hunting  and  trapping  regulations 
issued  with  every  hunting  license  were  utilized  to  emphasize  this  serious 
matter.  They  all  helped  but  mishaps  did  occur  and  many  referee  hearings 
were  held  by  representatives  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  them,  re- 
sulting in  license  revocations.  Some  of  the  worst  offenders  appeared  for  trial 
before  judges  of  county  courts  where  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  in  addition 
to  license  suspensions.  During  the  two-year  period  there  were  48  fatal  and  871 
non-fa tal  accidents.  The  26-year  (1924-1949)  average  for  fatal  accidents  was 
40  annually,  43-6%  of  them  self-inflicted. 

The  hunting  license  sale  during  the  past  two  years  averaged  857,925  which 
indicates  that  there  was  one  fatal  accident  for  every  35,747  hunters.  This  com- 
pares favorably  with  one  fatal  accident  for  every  15,579  hunters  based  on  an 
average  of  623,176  licensed  hunters  during  the  past  26  years.  While  the  anal- 
ysis proves  that  considerable  headway  has  been  made,  there  are  still  too  many 
accidents.  The  hunters  who  persistently  disregard  all  reasonable  safety  meas- 
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ures  must  be  apprehended  and  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  or  even 
eliminated  from  the  held.  To  accomplish  this  worthy  objective  the  Commis- 
sion must  have  the  support  of  the  great  number  of  hunters  who  believe  in 
and  practice  the  cardinal  rules  of  safety  at  all  times. 


LIST  OF  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS  DURING  THE  PAST  NINE  YEARS 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

J945 

!946 

*947 

1948 

»949 

Self-inflicted 

Fatal  

14 

8 

7 

10 

14 

J5 

8 

6 

10 

Non-Fatal 

57 

23 

38 

36 

36 

66 

66 

67 

7> 

Inflicted  by  Others 

Fatal  

12 

18 

20 

*3 

23 

14 

21 

»7 

>5 

Non-Fatal  

3*3 

3°4 

•53 

»73 

196 

27 1 

360 

35i 

382 

Totals  

396 

353 

218 

232 

269 

366 

455 

44 1 

478 

BIG  GAME  ACCIDENTS 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  hunting  accidents  which  occurred  while 
hunting  big  game. 


Fatal 


N on-Fatal 


Year  Deer  Bears  Total  Deer  Bears  Total 

1948  9 0 9 55  4 59 

1949  5 1 6 57  1 58 


The  wearing  of  plenty  of  bright  red  while  hunting  is  one  of  the  safety 
measures  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  It  is  good  insurance  and  pays 
big  dividends. 


More  than  164,000  legal  deer  were  harvested  during  the  biennium.  Scenes  such  as  this 
were  common  throughout  Pennsylvania's  deer  hunting  territory  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  went  afield  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  thrilling  outdoor  sports. 
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GAME  KILL 

The  Commission’s  entire  program  is  geared  for  the  production  and  protec- 
tion of  enough  game  so  that  the  increasing  number  of  hunters  may  enjoy  many 
happy  days  afield,  and  a partially  filled  game  bag.  Seed  stock  left  from  the 
previous  hunting  season  is  carefully  nourished  by  providing  natural  and  arti- 
ficial food  and  cover,  and  by  controlling  the  enemies  of  wildlife.  The  amount 
of  seed  stock  surviving  the  winter  and  spring  breeding  conditions,  etc.,  are  the 
primary  factors  which  the  Commission  considers  when  fixing  open  seasons  and 
bag  limits.  Changes  made  from  year  to  year  are  considered  necessary  in  the 
overall  management  of  the  species  affected. 

The  kill  of  deer,  rabbits,  hares,  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  ringnecks,  woodcocks, 
rails,  gallinules,  coots,  wild  waterfowl,  woodchucks  and  doves  showed  an  in- 
crease, while  there  was  a decrease  in  the  kill  of  bears,  Hungarian  partridges, 
squirrels,  raccoons  and  quail.  The  figures  on  the  big  game  kill  for  the  1948 
and  1949  seasons  are  based  on  individual  Game-Kill  Reports,  while  the  small 
game  kill  was  based  on  field  officers’  estimates.  During  this  two-year  period 
6,559,760  pieces  of  game  were  killed  weighing  30,782,129  pounds  as  compared 


to  6,199,247  pieces  of  game  killed,  weighing  26,424,353,  during  the  previous 
two-year  period. 

Average 

Weight  Season  of  1918  Season  of  1949 

Species  of  ( Final  Report)  ( Final  Report) 

Each  Number  Weight  * Number  Weight 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  ..  115  Lbs.  33.608  3,864,920  Lbs.  46,602  5.359.230  Lbs. 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  ..  80  “ “ 84,121  6,729,680  “ 


Total  Deer  and  Weight  33.608  3,864,920  “ 130,723  12,088,910  “ 

Bears  175  “ 388  67,900  “ 411  71.925  “ 

Rabbits  it/  “ 1,791,550  3,135,212  “ 1,860,436  3.255,763  “ 

Hares  (Snowshoes)  3 “ 5,616  16,848  “ 5,948  17,844  “ 

Hungarian  Partridges  ...  12  Oz.  43  32  “ 92  69  “ 

Squirrels  1 Lb.  564,873  564,873  “ 578,267  578,267  “ 

Raccoons  10  Lbs.  98,242  982,420  “ 81,007  810,070  “ 

Wild  Turkeys  10  “ 4,318  43,180  “ 6,885  68,850  “ 

Ruffed  Grouse  i/}  “ 24,297  32,396  “ 36,304  48,405  “ 

Ringneck  Pheasants  2%  “ 277,254  762,448  “ 343.767  945.359  “ 

Quail  6 Oz.  5,780  2,168  “ 5,181  1,943  “ 

Woodcocks  6 “ 26,210  9,829  “ 26,748  10,030  “ 

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots  4 “ 3,960  990  “ 6,041  1,510  “ 

Grackles  (Blackbirds)  ..  214  “ (Unprotected-No  data)  (Unprotected-No  Data) 

Wild  Waterfowl  21/2  Lbs.  40,352  100,880  “ 59,103  *47>757  “ 

Woodchucks  6 “ 259,534  1,557,204  “ 265,135  1,590,810  “ 

*^oves  3 6)z.  6,847  1,284  “ 10,840  2,033  " 


Total  Number  and 

Weight  3-142,872  11,142,584  “ 3,416,888  19,639,545 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON 

The  removal  of  almost  64,000  antlerless  deer  during  the  one-day  season  in 
1947  helped  to  relieve  conditions  somewhat  but  not  enough.  However,  it  was 
believed  unwise  to  repeat  the  attempt  until  a statewide  antlerless  season  could 
be  effected.  Under  the  circumstances  therefore,  no  antlerless  season  was 
declared  in  any  part  of  the  state  in  1948. 

*949  the  situation  again  was  becoming  acute  and  a one-day  antlerless 
season  was  declared  on  December  10,  following  the  close  of  the  buck  season 
on  December  9.  No  special  permits  were  required  and  nonresident  licensed 
hunters  were  entitled  by  law  to  participate. 


Continuous  and  exhaustive  field  investigations,  research  and  observations  have  proved 
that  antlerless  deer  seasons  are  necessary  if  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  is  to  be  maintained 
in  a healthy,  economically  valuable,  and  biologically  sound  condition. 


There  were  the  usual  remonstrances,  and  legal  abrogation  petitions  were 
filed  by  residents  of  Bedford,  Clearfield,  Forest,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene  and 
Perry  Counties  who  held  hunting  licenses  during  1948,  or  who  otherwise  were 
qualified,  which  automatically  closed  these  counties.  A number  of  petitions 
from  other  counties  were  filed,  but  they  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  law. 
The  season  applied  to  60  of  the  67  counties,  and  84,121  antlerless  deer  were 
killed. 

Continuous  and  exhaustive  field  investigations,  research  and  observations 
have  proven  that  antlerless  seasons  are  necessary  to:  (1)  correct  an  unbalanced 
sex  ratio;  (2)  relieve  widespread  complaints  of  damage  to  farm,  truck  and 
orchard  crops  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  to  reduce  the  deer  popula- 
tion so  as  to  assure  sufficient  natural  food  to  sustain  it  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition without  encroachment  upon  said  crops;  (3)  permit  the  efforts  toward 
reforestation  and  the  planting  of  game  food  producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
to  reach  food-producing  age  before  being  destroyed  by  the  deer;  and  (4)  to 
aid  important  forest  species  of  small  game  by  relieving  the  drain  on  essential 
food  and  cover  supplies.  The  sooner  all  hunters  realize  this  problem  the 
sooner  it  will  be  solved  and  better  deer  hunting  will  prevail. 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

The  financial  status  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  set  forth  on 
charts  and  detailed  tabular  statements  which  appear  in  the  appendix  and  in 
summarized  form  as  follows: 
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During  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $2,623,036.58  was  credited  to  the  Game 
Fund;  the  second  year  $3,960,735.31;  or  a total  of  $6,583,771.89  for  the 
biennium. 

Expenditures  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  were  $3,035,537.01,  and  the 
second  year  $3,651,823.52  or  a total  of  $6,687,360.53  for  the  biennium. 

The  comparative  figures  below  will  be  of  interest: 


Biennium 

Revenue 

Expenditures 

1936-38  

12,591,452.23 

$2,789,806.17 

i938TO  

3,016,911.71 

2,945,213.83 

1940-42  

3,309,727.38 

2,918,605.44 

1942-44  

. . . . 3,068,006.83 

2,427,912.20 

1944-46  

3,294,685.42 

2,871,370.06 

1946-48  

4,726,918.63 

5,326,214.28 

1948-50  

6,583,771.89 

6,687,360.53 

EARMARKED  FUND 

The  amendment  to  the  Game  Law  by  the  1949  General  Assembly  earmarks 
the  use  of  $1.25  from  each  Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee  for: 

(1)  Improving  and  maintaining  natural  wildlife  habitat  that  is  available 
for  public  hunting. 

(2)  The  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  rental  and  storage  of  equipment 
used  in  this  work. 

(3)  The  purchase,  distribution,  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
game  foods. 

(4)  The  purchase,  trapping  and  distribution  of  all  species  of  game,  as  well 
as  providing  protection  to  the  property  of  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

Long  in  advance  of  the  legislative  mandate  definite  plans  had  been  made 
for  expanding  the  food  and  cover  program,  but  could  not  be  developed  to  the 
extent  desired  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  The  table  below  shows  the  amount 
expended  for  this  program  in  relation  to  the  minimum  amount  required  by 
law: 


Amount  Spent  During 
Year  Which  Ended 
May  31, 1950 
$1,211,687.72 


Minimum  Amount 
Required 
By  Law 
$1,012,573.75* 


* This  amount  is  based  on  the  sale  of  810,059  licenses. 


STATUS  OF  GAME  FUND 


Amount  Spent  in 
Excess  of  that 
Required  By  Law 

$i99>n3-97 


The  condition  of  the  Game  Fund  as  of  May  31,  1950  (the  close  of  the 
two-year  period  covered  by  this  report)  was  very  satisfactory.  The  cash  balance 
was  $1,722,982.94  excluding  a $93,000  War  Bond  investment  which  can  be 
converted  into  cash  when  necessary. 

The  expenditures  during  this  biennium,  as  during  the  previous  one,  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Commission’s  plan  to 
spend  the  accumulated  “Wartime  Reserve”  of  almost  $1,500,000  over  a three- 
year  period.  The  last  $500,000  was  spent  during  the  first  year  of  this  biennium. 

The  May  31,  1950  cash  balance  was  in  excess  of  the  absolutely  essential 
minimum  of  $800,000  needed  in  addition  to  the  current  revenue  from  June  1 
through  September  30,  each  year,  to  pay  all  bills  when  due.  These  are  lean 
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■months  for  receipts,  but  the  work  must  go  on  and  the  bills  must  be  paid. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  the  May  31,  1950  cash  balance  exceeding  $800,000, 
viz: 

(1)  The  actual  collections  during  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  exceeded 
the  estimate  by  $500,610.31.  Of  this  amount  $291,693.23,  or  about  60%, 
represents  Federal  Funds  that  were  received  earlier  than  had  been  estimated. 

(2)  The  new  program  developd  to  absorb  the  increased  hunting  license 
fees  required  the  building  up  of  an  organization  to  utilize  wisely  and  effect- 
ively the  additional  funds.  This  required  careful  planning  and  time.  Ap- 
proximately $400,000  of  budgeted  funds  for  1948-49  that  was  not  actually  ex- 
pended was  included  with  the  $500,000  additional  receipts  in  the  following 
year’s  budget  to  finance  the  expanded  program. 

Special  Note — There  no  longer  exists  any  difference  between  the  accounts  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  Department.  By  developing  a new  system,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Budget  Secretary,  which  became  effective  May  31,  1949  all  bills  are 
now  paid  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  end  of  every  fiscal  year,  i.e.,  May  31. 
This  system  was  designed  so  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about  finances  in 
the  future. 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

To  produce  a shootable  supply  of  game  and  provide  natural  habitat  and 
food  for  it  requires  land,  game  farms,  buildings,  motorized  equipment,  etc. 
Such  “Capital”  expenditures  make  the  wheels  go  round.  The  table  below  gives 
the  actual  consideration  paid  for  land  together  with  the  estimated  value  of 
other  capital  items  as  of  May  31,  1950. 


State  Game  Lands  (1920-1950)  $4,193,937.42* 

Buildings  on  State  Game  Lands  132,245.00# 

Game  Propagating  Farms  (including  land,  buildings 

and  equipment)  512,113.25# 

Conservation  School  (including  buildings  and  equip- 
ment)   32.959-45# 

Equipment  (including  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
graders,  etc.)  232,290.57# 


Total  $5,103,545.69 

* Consideration  paid  for  lands  including  title  and  survey  costs. 

# Estimated  value  at  May  31,  1950. 


Public  Relations 

A number  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Executive  Director,  Bureau  Directors 
and  certain  members  of  the  staff,  attended  the  following  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  to  date  on  all  conservation  matters.  Quite  frequently 
the  Commission  has  contributed  valuable  suggestions  at  these  conventions  and 
just  as  frequently  good  ideas  secured  from  other  conferees  have  been  brought 
home. 

September  1948— Atlantic  City— The  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Forestry  Commissioners. 
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*February  1949— Chicago— North  American  Game  Breeders  Conference. 

March  1949— Washington,  D.  C.— The  Fourteenth  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference. 

June  1949— Pittsburgh— Joint  Inter-state  Pennsylvania-Maryland  and  U.  S. 
Army  Engineer  Conference  concerning  management  problems  on  and  sur- 
rounding the  Youghiogheny  Flood  Control  Reservoir. 

June  1949— Baltimore— Conservation  conference  held  at  the  invitation  of 
Maryland  Conservation  Administrators  in  which  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were  represented. 

September  1949—Winnepeg,  Canada— "The.  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

October  1949  Buffalo— The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists 
Union. 

March  1950— San  Francisco— The  Fifteenth  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference. 

March  1950— Michigan— Hunt  Safely  Clinic. 

March  1950— New  York— National  Sportsman’s  Show. 

April  1950— Annapolis— Conference  of  the  Northeastern  Atlantic  States’ 
conservation  officials  in  Maryland  by  invitation  of  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  discussing  waterfowl  regulations  and  other  National  Con- 
servation problems. 

* Monthly  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Breeders  Association  are  also  attended. 


Hal  Harrison  Photo. 

Baldpates,  winging  their  way  south  in  fall  provide  sport  and  recreation  for  many  Penn- 
sylvania waterfowl  hunters. 


Education,  spearhead  of  conservation  progress,  has  received  greater  emphasis  during 
recent  years.  Here  Commission  Executive  Director  Tom  Frye,  left,  and  Dr.  Paul  Cressman 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  shown  with  two  school  children  dis- 
cussing one  of  the  Commission’s  many  conservation  education  publications. 
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Conservation  Education 

With  the  creation  of  a Conservation  Education  Division  at  the  time  of  the 
reorganization,  the  way  was  paved  for  a closer  liaison  with  the  sportsmen, 
farmers,  youth  groups,  schools  and  other  agencies  upon  whom  we  must  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  for  help.  Eventually  plans  will  be  made  to  include 
specific  conservation  programs  which  can  be  executed  or  supported  by  every 
organization  or  group  as  their  facilities,  financially  or  physically,  permit. 

Specific  programs  were  conducted  with  several  agencies  all  of  which  were 
subsidized  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Commission.  Among  them  were: 

1.  Cash  awards  amounting  to  a total  of  $500  ($250  annually)  were  made  to 
the  winners  of  first,  second  and  third  places  in  conservation  essay,  poster  and 
photographic  contests  sponsored  by  the  Forensic  League  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  project  is  now  in  its  third  year  and  is  very  popular  among 
the  students. 

2.  Cash  subsidies  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  each  were  granted  annually  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
to  develop  educational  conservation  exhibits. 

3.  The  same  amount  was  given  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  help 
maintain  the  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers,  which  is 
being  subsidized  at  present  by  several  state  conservation  agencies  and  private 
groups.  Commission  personnel  also  assisted  in  field  and  classroom  instruction 
insofar  as  the  wildlife  program  was  concerned. 

4.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Hershey  Estates,  a large  building  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  was  made  available  to  the  Commission  at  no  cost,  includ- 
ing maintenance,  for  displaying  its  numerous  inanimate  exhibits  during  the 
summer  months.  In  the  fall  and  winter  they  are  used  at  three  major  exhibits, 
namely,  the  State  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg  in  January,  the  Philadelphia 
Motor  Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show  in  March,  and  the  Allegheny  County  Free 
Fair  at  Pittsburgh  in  September.  Attendance  at  these  three  expositions  is 
tremendous  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  reports: 

1949  1950 

Farm  Show  450,000  400,000 

Philadelphia  Show  175,000  200,000 

Pittsburgh  Show  200,000  200,000 

The  Hershey  exhibit  which  opened  May  20  had  an  attendance  of  more 
than  350,000  as  of  this  writing  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  educational 
of  all  the  Commission’s  exhibits. 

At  all  four  shows  during  1950  the  main  themes  were  food  and  cover. for 
wildlife  and  the  protection  of  the  valuable  birds  of  prey.  Live  hawks  and 
owls  of  all  species  were  displayed  uncaged  through  the  use  of  jesses  which  per- 
mitted them  to  fly  from  the  top  of  their  perches  to  the  ground. 

Additional  display  units  and  new  animal  cages  were  acquired  to  embellish 
major  exhibits.  Among  the  former  was  a large  continuously  operative  35  mm 
slide  projector  with  a 16"  x 22"  ground  glass  and  synchronized  recorder  for 
narrating  any  subject  or  program  which  is  to  be  emphasized. 

The  Museum  Building  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  continues 
to  attract  thousands  of  persons  every  summer.  The  museum  contains  behind 
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glass  beautifully  mounted  specimens  of  all  the  waterfowl  and  shorebirds  found 
in  the  area.  Telescopes  are  on  the  terrace  from  which  living  birds  can  be 
observed  on  the  lake,  and  ducks  vie  with  thousands  of  carp  for  bread  thrown 
into  the  spillway. 

A naturalist-lecturer  is  stationed  at  the  Museum  on  weekends  and  holidays 
from  May  through  September  to  help  the  visitors  identify  the  waterfowl  and 
other  fauna.  A total  of  111,190  visited  the  Museum  in  1948  and  154,829  in 
1949.  People  from  every  state  and  32  foreign  countries  were  represented  in- 
cluding the  Belgian  Congo,  Cape  Colony,  Alaska,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Canada,  Canal  Zone,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  East 
Indies,  Egypt,  England,  France,  Germany,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Palestine,  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wales.  Pennsylvania  residents,  however,  totaled 
over  70%  of  the  visitors. 

The  Commission  cooperated  in  the  program  of  the  Junior  Conservation 
Camp  for  Boys  sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Educational  Extension  Service  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Three  of  its  representatives  spent  several  days  during  each  of  the 
four  camping  periods  instructing  the  young  men  how  to  fire  on  the  range, 
explaining  the  habits  of  wildlife,  acquainting  them  with  all  the  activities  of 
the  Commission,  and  pointing  out  how  they  can  play  a part  in  some  of  them. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  Camp  period  the  boys  were  to  return  to  their 
home  stations  and  form  Junior  Conservation  Clubs  in  their  schools  with 
the  assistance  of  the  local  sportsmen’s  group  which  sponsored  them.  A follow- 


The  Commission  cooperated  with  the  state  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  the  pro- 
gram at  a Junior  Conservation  Camp  for  boys  located  in  Stone  Valley  near  State  College. 
Three  of  its  representatives  spent  several  days  during  each  of  the  four  summer  camp 
periods  instructing  the  junior  sportsmen  in  safe  gun  hatidling,  wildlife  conservation , and 
game  management. 
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up  movement  to  encourage  this  objective  was  spearheaded  by  the  Commission 
and  later  administered  by  the  College. 

There  were  35  boys  in  camp  in  1948,  of  that  number  not'  more  than  10 
organized  junior  clubs.  In  1949  there  were  171  boys  of  which  64  organized 
clubs,  and  another  25  carried  on  the  work  in  already  organized  junior  clubs, 
senior  sportsmen’s  groups,  scout  troops,  or  4-H  clubs.  Approximately  2,000 
boys  were  affected  by  the  work  of  the  boys  camp,  and  in  reporting  their 
activities  the  boys  spoke  to  about  7,500  people. 

A manual  for  Junior  Conservation  Clubs  to  which  all  the  conservation 
agencies  of  the  state  contributed  was  completed  and  is  being  edited  finally 
at  this  time.  It  should  be  ready  for  press  this  fall.  Professor  John  F.  Lewis, 
of  the  California  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College,  and  Miss  Avis  Cauley, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  assisted  him,  deserve  the  utmost 
praise  for  the  efforts  they  put  forth  in  assembling  and  coordinating  the  ma- 
terial for  this  guide. 

Game  News 

The  Game  News  circulation  showed  a steady  increase  both  in  paid  and 
complimentary  subscriptions.  As  of  May  31,  1950  the  paid  circulation  of 
Game  News  was  45,058  compared  with  35,808  on  June  1,  1948,  an  increase 
of  9,250.  Total  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  period  was  57,710.  Revenue  from 
subscriptions  received  during  the  two-year  period  and  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  for  deposit  in  the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  $55,728.56. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Three  new  paid  bulletins  and  five  new  free  leaflets  were  published  and 
distributed  during  the  biennium,  as  follows:  Pennsylvania  Birdlife,  Pennsyl- 
vania Birds  of  Prey;  Farmer  and  Wildlife;  Pennsylvania’s  Day-Old  Chick 
Program;  Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  Hunting  is  a 
Big  Business;  An  Effective  Trio;  and  Attracting  Birds. 

Text  for  three  new  bulletins  were  prepared,  illustrated  and  edited.  They 
include:  The  Whitetailed  Deer;  The  Wild  Turkey;  and  Pennsylvania  Mam- 
mals. All  are  scheduled  for  publication  during  the  next  biennium. 

A complete  survey  of  the  birds  of  the  Pymatuning  was  also  prepared, 
edited  and  illustrated.  It  will  be  published  during  the  next  biennium  as  a 
souvenir  book  and  sold  at  cost  to  the  thousands  of  persons  who  visit  the  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Sanctuary  every  year. 

The  sum  of  $11,740.65  was  received  from  the  sale  of  paid  publications 
other  than  Game  News  and  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Revenue  as 
follows:  2,529  Sets  Bird  Charts;  241  Single  Charts;  9,490  Pennsylvania  Bird 
Life,  5,015  Pennsylvania  Birds  of  Prey;  5,709  Pennsylvania  Wildlife;  2,015 
Conservation  Series;  24  Legal  Procedures;  807  Sportsmen’s  Guide  to  Wild 
Ducks;  5 Farmer  and  Wildlife;  30  Bulletins  No.  19;  55  Bulletins  No.  15; 
and  53  Bulletins  No.  17. 

POSTERS 

Several  posters  were  printed  and  given  wide  distribution.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Institute  of  Sporting  Arms  & Ammunition  Manufacturers,  a vigorous 
poster  campaign  was  conducted  on  hunting  safely.  Poster  copies  of  Executive 
Director  Frye’s  poem,  “Handlin’  A Gun,”  were  sent  to  all  Sportsmen’s  Organi- 
zations and  other  interested  groups  or  individuals. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

During  the  two-year  period  nearly  10,000  feet  of  16  mm  kodachrome  motion 
pictures  were  acquired,  principally  by  the  Conservation  Education  Assistants. 
This  footage,  along  with  approximately  22,000  feet  previously  accumulated, 
was  completely  classified.  Portions  for  use  in  all-purpose  reels  were  removed 
and  the  remainder  was  returned  to  the  respective  divisions  to  be  assembled 
for  local  use. 

Three  major  pictures  were  prepared  and  bids  entertained  for  their  pro- 
duction, the  first  named  below  having  recently  come  off  the  assembly  line: 

“Our  Wildlife  Heritage”— 1,600  ft.— sound  and  color— depicting  the 
entire  work  of  the  Commission. 

“Small  Game  Hunting”— 1,200  ft.— sound  and  color— depicting  wood- 
cock, wild  turkey,  squirrel,  pheasant  and  rabbit  hunting. 

“Me  and  Farmer  Brown”— 800  ft.— sound  and  color— showing  young 
wildlife  around  the  farm.  Prepared  especially  for  schools. 

“The  Farmer’s  Part  in  Wildlife  Conservation”— 400  ft.— sound  and 
color— portraying  modern  agriculture  practices  to  improve  crop  and  wild- 
life yields,  and  depicting  young  wild  creatures  in  and  around  the  farm. 

Other  pictures  planned,  the  material  for  which  is  already  available,  will 
include  short  sound  and  color  reels  on  song  birds,  game  birds,  predatory 
birds,  waterfowl  and  mammals. 

The  motion  picture  library  was  further  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  good 
conservation  education  films  from  outside  sources,  namely: 

“The  Living  Earth”— 1600  ft.— sound  and  color— 4 parts. 

“Wildlife  Wonders  of  Pennsylvania”— 1200  ft.— sound  and  color. 

“Millpond  Memories”— 400  ft.— sound  and  color. 

“Wildfowl  in  Slow  Motion”— 400  ft.— sound  and  color. 

“Snakes”— 400  ft.— sound  and  color. 

“Want  More  Ducks”— 800  ft.— sound  and  color. 


FILM  LIBRARY 

The  film  library  at  Harrisburg  was  made  available  to  organizations  within 
a fifty  mile  perimeter  of  the  city  and  was  drawn  upon  by  410  schools  and 
other  groups,  aggregating  an  attendance  of  39,750. 


FILM  LABORATORY  SERVICE 

A new  photo  laboratory  was  installed  to  service  both  field  and  office  requests 
for  routine  office  work.  The  following  service  and  materials  were  supplied 
under  this  system. 


Printing 

7126—4  x 5 prints 
1826—2  x 2 prints 
71—214  x 314  prints 


Note— In  addition  38- 
exhibit  purposes. 


Enlargements 

43—  6 x 20  prints 
129—11  x 14  prints 
5507—  8 x 10  prints 
133-  5 x 7 prints 
220—  4x5  prints 
12—  2x3  prints 
5—  2 x 2 prints 


Developing 

8— 8  x 10  prints 
2831—4  x 5 prints 

43— #620  rolls  of  film 
4— #127  rolls  of  film 
2—4  x 5 Ariel  Film 
21 6— 314  x 4 !4  prints 

9—  #120  rolls  of  film 
1— #50  rolls  of  film 


1x14  transparencies  were  'made  and  colored  for 
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PUBLICITY 

Eighty-nine  newspaper  items  were  released  from  the  Harrisburg  office,  and 
a number  of  photo  spreads  on  new  or  seasonal  activities  were  furnished  to 
newspapers  having  roto  or  Sunday  magazine  sections.  Special  articles  were 
contributed  to  a number  of  magazines. 

Radio  platters  were  furnished  to  38  stations  cooperating  on  special  oc- 
casions such  as  Pennsylvania  Week,  Wildlife  Week,  Pennsylvania  Conserva- 
tion Week  and  Hunt  Safely  Week.  A .post-war  big  game  season  broadcast 
was  made  by  the  Director.  Special  broadcasts  were  made  in  connection  with 
the  Commission’s  live  exhibit  of  hawks  and  owls  both  at  the  Philadelphia 
Motor  Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show'  and  the  State  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  was  selected  as  a member  of  the  examining  board 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  determine  qualified  candidates  for  the  position 
of  a conservation  education  official. 

The  seven  Conservation  Education  Assistants  performed  a splendid  public 
relations  and  conservation  education  job,  having  serviced  968  meetings  with 
a total  attendance  of  142,000  persons.  Sportsmen’s  groups,  schools  and  other 
youth  groups  made  up  the  majority  of  the  meetings  but  women’s  and  Garden 
Clubs,  Service  Clubs  and  other  interested  groups  also  were  contacted.  In  ad- 
dition these  men  called  personally  on  newspaper  columnists,  radio  officials 
and  prominent  sportsmen  and  farm  officials  to  establish  better  and  closer 
relations  and  to  pave  the  way  for  more  cooperative  endeavors.  Game  Pro- 
tectors also  attended  numerous  local  meetings. 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

It  is  believed  that  the  improved  relations  which  now'  exist  between  the 
sportsmen,  the  farmers  and  the  Commission;  the  inclination  on  the  part  of 
many  people  never  before  interested  to  suddenly  become  wildlife  conscious; 
and  the  tremendous  demand  for  visual  aids  indicates  that  the  student  training 
program  and  the  refresher  courses  for  in-service  personnel  are  paying  divi- 
dends in  conservation  education  and  public  relations.  These  wholesome  con- 
ditions are  reflected  in  an  aroused  public  interest  following  the  graduation 
of  each  new  class  and  each  refresher  group. 

On  June  1,  1948  twenty-seven  resident  prospective  Game  Protectors  and 
two  salaried  Game  Protectors  from  the  Washington  State  Game  Depart- 
ment, the  latter  two  under  the  terms  of  the  cost-plus  training  plan,  were 
enrolled  as  the  Fifth  Student  Class.  Of' the  resident  students  21  were  married; 
6 unmarried;  26  served  in  World  War  II;  and  5 had  prior  service  as  Deputy 
Game  Protectors.  Twenty-five  of  the  resident  students  successfully  completed 
the  twelve-month  training  and  wrere  graduated  on  May  27,  1949  at  exercises 
in  the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building,  Harrisburg.  One  trainee  from 
Washington  completed  the  course;  the  other  wras  recalled  for  active  field 
service. 

During  the  summer  of  1949  the  entire  salaried  field  personnel  received 
in-service  training  for  one  w'eek  during  five  refresher  classes.  Supervisors  of 
the  seven  Wildlife  Conservation  Divisions  and  Headquarters  Staff  Members 
served  as  instructors.  In  addition,  two  one-week  classes  were  attended  by  47 
Deputy  Game  Protectors  in  w'hich  assistants  from  the  several  field  divisions 
served  as  instructors. 
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SPECIAL  CONFERENCES 

Special  conferences  on  public  relations  and  conservation  were  held  in  1949 
and  1950.  By  invitation  a number  of  outdoor  editors,  newspaper  columnists, 
and  sports  writers  attended  the  first  one  and  contributed  some  very  excellent 
suggestions  on  methods  of  handling  publicity. 

The  Land  Utilization  Assistants  of  the  seven  divisions  and  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Project  Leaders  also  met  jointly  during  both  years  to  discuss  the  land 
management  program,  and  in  1950  the  Project  Leaders  were  again  assembled 
to  discuss  the  research  program. 

The  Sixth  Student  Class  of  25  men  was  enrolled  on  May  1,  1950.  It  in- 
cluded 20  married  and  5 single  men  with  an  average  age  of  twenty-six  years, 
ten  of  which  served  as  Deputy  Game  Protectors. 


Wildlife  Research  Division 

Research,  which  is  too  often  considered  in  the  light  of  experimentation, 
continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  its 
findings  of  fact  helped  immeasurably  in  developing  new  wildlife  management 
plans.  These  activities  were  conducted  in  two  ways— as  Pittman-Robertson 
Projects,  and  by  workers  at  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  State  College. 

I.  Current  studies  conducted  as  Pittman-Robertson  Projects,  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  include: 

1.  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Mammals— Four  projects,  one  in  the  northcentral, 
southcentral,  northeast  and  southeast,  set  up  to  obtain  more  factual  informa- 
tion concerning  the  range,  abundance,  habitat  preferences,  life  histories, 
ecological  interrelationships,  and  economic  importance  of  all  the  mammals 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Such  information  is  highly  desirable  in  helping  to 
prepare  more  complete  game  management  plans.  The  studies  in  the  north- 
central  and  southcentral  areas  were  begun  November  1,  1948  and  will  be 
completed  October  31,  1950.  The  studies  in  the  northeast  and  southeast  sec- 
tions were  begun  July  1,  1949  and  will  be  completed  June  31,  1951.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  latter  two  projects  will  terminate  the  entire  survey  in  the  state. 

2.  Cottontail  Rabbit  Management  Study— Three  projects,  one  in  the  north- 
east, northwest  and  southwest,  to  determine  management  plans  by  which  the 
Commission  and  all  interested  individuals  may  restore  harvestable  surpluses 
of  cottontail  rabbits  to  the  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  farmlands 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  A Study  in  Environmental  Control  on  Forested  Lands  for  Game  Man- 
agement—This  project  was  established  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of 
bulldozing  upon  State  Game  Lands  before  widespread  practice  of  its  use  may 
be  employed.  Phases  of  this  study  involve  costs,  the  amount  of  food  and  cover 
made  available  to  wildlife  through  its  application  and  a comparison  of  results 
obtained  with  other  management  practices  now  in  use.  The  project  began  in 
February  1948  will  be  completed  January  31,  1951. 

Studies  completed  as  Pittman-Robertson  Projects,  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
having  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  include: 

1.  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Mammals— Two  projects,  one  in  the  northwest 
and  one  in  the  southwest,  were  finished  October  31,  1948  and  June  31,  1949, 


Hal  Harrison  Photo 

A survey  of  Pennsylvania’s  Migratory  Waterfowl  involved  widespread  live-trapping  of 
various  species.  The  birds  were  banded  and  with  cooperation  from  the  nation’s  duck 
hunters  who  reported  their  bag  of  banded  birds,  much  information  was  gained  on  Penn- 
sylvania’s part  in  the  waterfowl  picture. 
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respectively.  Final  reports  on  these  projects  were  submitted,  printed  in  booklet 
form,  and  distributed. 

2.  Bobwhite  Quail  Study— Two  projects,  one  in  the  northwest  and  one  in 
the  southeast,  to  determine  the  survival  of  pen-reared  bobwhite  quail  follow- 
ing their  release  in  the  wild  and  their  survival  through  the  hunting  season 
and  winter  to  the  breeding  season  the  following  spring.  The  last  of  the  two 
projects  was  completed  April,  1950,  and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Commission. 

3.  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Migratory  Waterfowl— This  survey  was  estab- 
lished to  determine  what  part  Pennsylvania  can  play  to  offset  the  general 
decrease  in  waterfowl  populations  throughout  the  northeastern  United  States. 
It  was  completed  January  31,  1950.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
were  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  the  report  has  been  printed. 

4.  Research  Studies  of  Predators  in  the  Northeastern  United  States— The 
first  phase  of  this  study,  consisting  of  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  literature 
regarding  stomach  and  scat  analyses  in  northeastern  United  States  was  com- 
pleted February,  1950.  An  analysis  of  control  measures  of  all  predatory  ani- 
mals was  also  prepared.  The  second  phase  consisting  of  a trappers’  poll  will 
begin  August  16,  1950. 

5.  Wood  Duck  Nesting  Boxes— More  than  700  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 
were  constructed  with  Federal-aid  Funds  under  the  supervision  of  the  Research 
Division  and  distributed  throughout  the  state  for  erection.  This  work  was 
completed  by  March  15,  1950.  Questionnaires  will  be  used  following  the 
nesting  season  to  determine  the  success  attained. 

II.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  State  College  include: 

1.  Vitamin  A Study— Bobwhite  Quail— This  project,  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  financed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  was  set  up  to  further  study  the  vitamin  A factor  in  the  bobwhite. 

2.  Cottontail  Population  and  Mortality  Study— This  project,  financed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  involves  the  study  of  the  cottontail 
population  on  a given  area  and  the  mortality  factors  that  diminish  their 
number. 

3.  Studies  of  the  Eastern  Ruffed  Grouse  in  Pennsylvania— These  studies 
involve  two  projects,  one  project  in  Stone  Valley,  Huntingdon  County,  and 
the  other  in  the  Barrens,  in  Centre  County. 

4.  A Study  of  the  Life  History  and  Ecology  of  the  Eastern  Gray  Squirrel  in 
Relation  to  Forest  Communities— This  project  endeavors  to  find  out  the  habit 
requirements  necessary  to  retain  a squirrel  population,  the  life  history  of  the 
gray  squirrel,  and  the  interrelationships  of  other  animals  on  the  area  to 
squirrel  management. 

5.  A Study  of  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant  in  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania— 
The  object  of  this  project  was  to  study  the  population  and  mortality  with  an 
aim  toward  practical  management  of  those  factors  responsible  for  decreased 
pheasant  population.  This  project  was  terminated  February  t,  1950. 

6.  Woodcock  Population  Studies— A careful  census  of  the  woodcock  was 
carried  on  as  in  previous  years.  The  information  secured  in  this  census  is 
forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
regulating  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  this  migratory  game  bird.  It  appears 
from  this  census  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  birds  this  year  as  last  year.  It 
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is  also  heartening  to  note  that  this  year  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  six  states  co- 
operating in  this  census,  whereas  only  two  cooperated  in  past  years. 

7.  A Study  of  Fertilizer  Treatments  on  Beech  and  Various  Oaks  to  Deter- 
mine Any  Increase  in  Mast  Production— This  project,  conducted  by  Dr.  P.  F. 
English  and  Mr.  H.  Norton  Cope,  was  begun  in  1944.  Progress  in  this  type  of 
study  is  slow  but  the  much  needed  information  may  soon  be  acquired. 

8.  A Study  of  the  Flowering  and  Post-Flowering  Periods  of  the  Oaks,  Hick- 
ories and  Walnuts  with  Reference  to  the  Forecasting  of  Mast  Production— 
This  project  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Ward  M.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Chisman. 

9.  Food  Habits  and  Activities  of  the  House  Cat  in  Pennsylvania— This  proj- 
ect was  completed  May,  1950. 

BUREAU  OF  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

Land  Utilization  Division 

When  the  Commission  reorganized  its  administrative  staffs  the  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Division,  formerly  Land  Operations  Division,  became  responsible  for 
purchasing  and  leasing  lands  for  wildlife  management,  in  addition  to 
maintenance,  and  food  and  cover  development  on  State  Game  Lands 
and  leased  areas.  The  over-all  job  of  acquiring  and  managing  Game 
Lands  is  a big  one  and  three  separate  functional  Sections  within  the  Division 
are  required  to  administer  this  work. 

The  Land  Utilization  Division  is  responsible  for  purchasing  and  leasing  lands  for 
wildlife  management,  in  addition  to  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  food  and  cover 
development  on  State  Lands  and  leased  areas. 
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LAND  TITLE  AND  RECORD  SECTION 

This  section  is  responsible  for  land  acquisition  and  leasing,  and  has  charge 
of  all  records,  titles,  mapping,  engineering,  and  related  work. 

Game  Management  Areas  Acquired 

The  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands  acquired  since  the  program  started 
in  1920  has  reached  a total  of  880,438  acres,  comprising  194  units,  distributed 
through  63  of  the  Commonwealth’s  67  counties.  An  additional  13,723  acres 
were  under  contract  for  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

The  consideration  paid  for  the  880,438  acres  amounted  to  $3,269,013.95,  a 
general  average  of  $3.72  per  acre.  This  does  not  include  expenditures  for 
securing  options,  land  examinations,  title  abstracting  and  conveyancing, 
boundary  line  surveys,  mapping  and  incidentals. 

During  the  two-year  period  under  consideration  a total  of  22,841  acres  was 
acquired  by  purchase,  transfer  and  gift,  at  an  outlay  of  $71,517.04,  an  average 
of  $3.24  per  acre. 

Included  in  the  more  important  transactions  consummated  were: 

(a)  46.8  acres  added  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  31,  in  Jefferson  County,  at  a cost  of 
$280.80. 

(b)  457  2 acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  35,  Susquehanna  County,  at  a cost  of 
$2,791.5°. 

(c)  573.7  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  37,  Bedford  County,  costing  $1,496.54. 

(d)  360.2  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  38,  Monroe  County,  at  a cost  of  $360.20. 

(e)  953.6  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  40,  Carbon  County,  at  a cost  of  $6,675.20. 

(f)  6.1  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  43,  Chester  and  Berks  Counties,  in  exchange 

for  1 acre,  leaving  a net  increase  of  5.1  acres. 

(g)  1 acre  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  51,  Fayette  County,  at  a cost  of  $605.  This 
purchase  included  an  abandoned  school  house,  which  is  being  used  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

(h)  95.8  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  86,  Warren  County,  at  a cost  of  $574.80. 

(i)  55.6  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  92,  Centre  County,  at  a cost  of  $222.40 

(j)  46.1  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  95,  Butler  County,  including  44.0  acres 
received  from  a land  exchange  and  2.1  acres  purchased  at  a cost  of  $60. 

(k)  40.2  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  96,  Venango  County,  at  a cost  of  $201.00. 

(l)  1,406.9  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  104,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties,  at 
a cost  of  $6,331.05. 

(m)  1,549.1  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  108,  Cambria  County,  including  671.6 
acres  received  from  a land  exchange  and  877.5  acres  otherwise  acquired. 

(n)  62.0  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  122,  Crawford  County,  at  a cost  of  $248. 

(o)  14,176.6  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  127,  Monroe  County,  of  which  157.6 
acres  was  purchased  at  a cost  of  $1,576;  the  remaining  14,019  acres  were 
transferred  to  the  Game  Commission  by  the  U.  S.  War  Assets  Administration 
without  charge. 

(p)  129.6  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  129,  Carbon  and  Monroe  Counties,  in 
exchange  for  30.1  acres  conveyed,  leaving  a net  increaise  of  99.5  acres. 

(q)  97.0  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  144,  Crawford  County,  at  a cost  of  $485. 

(r)  98.8  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  159,  Wayne  County,  at  a cost  of  $345.80. 

(s)  239.2  acres  and  buildings  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  169,  Cumberland  County,  at 
a cost  of  $5,501.60. 

(t)  701.8  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  198,  Blair  and  Cambria  Counties. 

(u)  180.5  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  206,  Luzerne  County,  at  a cost  of  $902.50. 
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(v)  407.3  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  211,  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties  at  a 
cost  of  $1,138. 

(w)  1,979.0  acres  to  S.  G.  L.  No.  213,  Crawford  County,  at  a cost  of 
$43,116.50. 

The  United  States  government  condemned  133.8  acres  of  S.  G.  L.  No.  25, 
Elk  County,  for  use  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  project  known 
as  East  Branch  Clarion  River  Dam  and  Reservoir,  for  which  the  Game  Com- 
mission received  $1,070. 

Federal  Aid  in  Land  Acquisition 

Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife  Restoration  Funds  continue  to  help  materially  in 
the  purchase  of  State  Game  Lands.  They  are  provided  for  by  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  of  September  2,  1937,  and  are  derived  from  the  excise  tax  on 
sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition.  Approximately  92%  of  such  funds,  which 
are  appropriated  annually  by  Congress,  are  apportioned  to  the  States  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  A total  of  243  tracts  aggregating  164,284.5 
acres  has  been  acquired  with  the  aid  of  Federal  Funds,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$810,671.44.  This  includes  not  only  the  consideration  paid  for  the  land,  but 
also  expenditures  for  boundary  line  surveys  and  mapping,  as  well  as  title 
abstracting  and  conveyance.  Since  the  Federal  Government  reimburses  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  of  75%  of  the  total  cost  of  approved  projects,  the 
Commission  has  received  $608,003.58  of  Federal  Aid  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Fixed  Charges  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Commonwealth-owned  lands  being  exempt  from  taxation,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  pay  a fixed  charge  of  five  cents  for  each  acre  of  State  Game 
Lands  and  Game  Farms  it  acquires.  Of  this,  one  cent  is  paid  to  the  County 
Treasurer  and  two  cents  to  Township  School  Directors  and  Township  Road 
Supervisors  for  each  acre  acquired  in  the  respective  counties  and  townships. 
Such  fixed  charges  are  paid  during  calendar  years  and  in  64  counties.  Amounts 
paid  during  the  calendar  years  1948  and  1949  were  respectively  $42,786.81 
and  $43,657.13. 

A grand  total  of  $631,256.48  has  been  paid  on  game  lands  and  game  farms 
since  lands  were  first  purchased  by  the  Commission. 

The  legislature  of  1949  provided  that  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1950 
the  rate  of  fixed  charges  shall  be  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  acre,  divided 
equally  between  the  three  taxing  authorities. 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 

Fifty-six  (56)  new  co-ops  were  established,  bringing  the  total  to  158,  repre- 
sented by  7,902  agreements  and  7,653  farms,  with  a total  of  767,729  acres. 

Auxiliary  Game  Refuge  Projects  (General  Classification) 

These  projects  decreased  from  35  to  31,  with  a net  loss  of  3,525  acres.  The 
31  projects  contain  a total  of  23,917  acres,  of  which  5,499  acres  are  maintained 
as  refuges  and  18,418  acres  are  open  to  public  hunting. 

Game  Propagation  Areas 

Game  Propagation  Areas  increased  from  70  to  132,  including  64  Rabbit 
Farms  authorized  by  the  Commission  on  October  6,  1949.  The  132  projects 
contain  a total  of  30,280  acres,  an  increase  of  5,097  acres. 

Special  Preserves 

Special  preserves  include  eight  Dog  Training  Preserves  having  a total  area 
of  5,346  acres,  and  two  Archery  Preserves,  one  in  Forest  and  one  in  Sullivan 
County. 


Executive  Director  Torn  Frye  signed  a State-Federal  agreement  in  August,  1949,  for  a 
joint  wildlife  management  program  on  the  one-half  million  acre  Allegheny  National  Forest 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Forest  Supervisor  Dick  Costley,  left,  and  Regional  Forester 
R.  At.  Evans,  right,  witness  the  signature. 

Special  Wildlife  Projects 

New  projects  were  established  and  others  were  discontinued,  108  projects, 
totaling  33,736  acres,  being  operative  at  the  close  of  the  biennium. 

Summation  of  Acreage  in  Land  Management  Projects 

Lands  either  owned  or  under  nominal  control  of  the  Commission  and  used 
for  game  management  projects  of  various  types,  including  game  farms  and 
primary  refuges  located  within  State  Forests  and  other  public  lands,  aggregate 
t, 749,925  acres,  an  increase  of  437,607  acres. 
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Easements  Granted 

Most  of  the  easements  granted  were  rights-of-way  for  oil,  gas,  electric  and 
telephone  lines  across  the  game  lands  and  game  farms.  The  rights-of-way 
comprised  199.5  acres.  The  41  grantees  paid  $3,019.50  for  forest  growth  cut. 
Rentals  paid  for  all  existing  rights-of-way  totaled  $7,117.31. 


ENGINEERING  UNIT 


Field  Work 

Boundary  surveys  of  48  tracts  of  land  under  contract  for  purchase  were  com- 
pleted, totaling  32,660  acres  and  located  in  15  counties.  Approximately  400 
miles  of  line  were  surveyed  to  establish  278  miles  of  boundaries. 

Nine  miles  of  boundary  lines  were  resurveyed  to  settle  adverse  claims  and 
28  miles  were  retraced  for  painting  and  posting. 

Surveys  were  made  of  1 1 proposed  dam-sites  on  Game  Lands. 

Topographic  and  property  surveys  were  made  of  the  Conneaut  Marsh  in 
Crawford  County  covering  approximately  5,000  acres,  and  the  Negro  Glade 
Marsh  in  Somerset  County,  covering  300  acres. 

Engineering  surveys  and  supervision  are  being  furnished  for  one  dam  now 
under  construction  on  S.  G.  L.  No.  183,  Pike  County. 

Five  and  one-half  miles  of  new  roads  were  located  and  surveyed. 

Seven  marshes  on  S.  G.  L.  No.  127  were  examined  and  surveyed  for  develop- 
ment for  waterfowl. 


Office  Work 

The  surveys  of  48  additions  to  Game  Lands  were  plotted,  traced,  areas  cal- 
culated and  deed  descriptions  prepared.  Warrant  data  was  abstracted  and 
mapped  for  each  tract,  and  survey  information  prepared  for  use  of  the  title 
abstractors  and  surveyors. 

Twenty-eight  maps  of  State  Game  Lands  were  revised  and  retraced,  and 
12  detail  maps  of  new  purchases  completed. 

Thirty-seven  hundred  and  forty-six  (3,746)  farms  were  mapped  and  prints 
and  data  prepared  for  the  Farm-Game  Program.  This  involved  414,694  acres 
of  land  and  required  approximately  8,000  printed  maps  for  the  agreements 
and  field  work. 

Plans  and  estimates  were  prepared  for  10  dams,  of  which  three  were  com- 
pleted in  detail.  One  has  been  approved  by  the  Water  & Power  Resources 
Board  and  is  now  under  construction. 

Plans  and  estimates  were  prepared  for  1 1 equipment  buildings  and  tool 
houses,  besides  numerous  revisions  and  additions  to  plans  of  existing  buildings. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  tracts  were  sketched  for  Propagation  and  Special 
Wildlife  Projects  involving  64,000  acres. 

Numerous  maps  and  drawings  of  the  state  and  counties,  signs,  charts,  graphs 
and  special  drawings,  totaling  approximately  200,  for  various  units  of  the 
Commission  have  been  completed. 

FARM-GAME  COOPERATIVE  SECTION 

This  section  of  the  Land  Utilization  Division  was  responsible  for  all  activi- 
ties on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  related  areas. 


Leasing  and  Mapping 

Personnel  expanding  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  processed  3,831 
new  agreements  for  3,746  farms  containing  414,694  acres,  primarily  in  the 
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better  agricultural  areas.  As  a result  56  new  projects  were  established,  bring- 
ing the  number  to  158  comprising  7,653  farms  totaling  767,729  acres. 

Rough  mapping  of  all  acreage  was  completed  in  the  field  and  final  prints 
prepared  by  the  Engineering  unit. 

Establishment  and  Maintenance 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  wildlife,  239  refuges  were  established, 
bringing  the  total  to  785,  all  of  which  were  maintained  according  to  law. 

During  the  period,  1,411  Safety  Zones  were  established,  while  the  aggregate 
total  of  8,169  were  properly  maintained.  Necessary  signs  advertising  the  proj- 
ects and  requesting  sportsmen  to  cooperate  with  landowners  were  conspic- 
uously posted. 

Wildlife  Management  and  Soil  Conservation  Practices 

Field  personnel,  in  an  effort  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  on  farm  areas, 
assisted  cooperators  by  establishing  more  than  200,000  linear  feet  of  wildlife 
borders,  comprising  196  acres.  Over  1,300  pounds  of  serecia  lespedeza  was 
planted  to  help  provide  these  essential  wildlife  areas.  As  additional  food  for 
game,  40  bushels  of  buckwheat  and  soybeans  were  distributed  to  farmers  for 
planting  along  field  edges. 

Habitat  for  farm  game  species  was  improved  by  distributing  over  1,440,000 
evergreen  and  deciduous  tree,  shrub  and  vine  seedlings  to  cooperators.  In  ad- 
dition to  benefiting  wildlife,  these  plantings  will  help  conserve  soil  and  water. 

Although  fields  planted  to  various  farm  crops  provide  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife,  habitat  for  farm-game  was  improved  by  planting  over  300  acres  and 
purchasing  nearly  480  acres  of  food  plots  on  the  project  acreage.  Crop  yields 
on  the  farms  were  increased  by  distributing  over  5,730  pints  of  crow  repellent, 
which  was  used  to  combat  crow  and  blackbird  damage  on  newly  seeded  corn. 

Since  rye  grass  seeded  in  field  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  not  only  forms  a 
cover  which  reduces  erosion,  but  also  benefits  wildlife,  personnel  distributed 
over  150,800  pounds  to  cooperators,  who  matched  this  amount  when  seeding 
their  fields. 

Game  Commission  personnel  rendered  technical  assistance  and  advice  on 
conservation  practices  by  surveying  lines  on  over  10,300  acres  which  were 
planted  on  the  contour,  establishing  over  34,600  linear  feet  of  drainage  ditches 
which  benefited  950  acres,  locating  over  26,700  linear  feet  of  sod  waterways 
which  protected  170  acres,  recommending  pasture  management  on  728  acres, 
surveying  over  28,600  linear  feet  of  diversion  ditches,  and  planting  300  feet  of 
windbreaks. 

Game  Stocked 

Following  Commission  policy,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  were 
stocked  with  31,831  rabbits,  69,559  ringnecked  pheasants,  14,290  quail,  115 
gray  squirrels  and  37  wild  turkeys.  With  protection  afforded  by  refuge  areas, 
and  the  stocking  of  wildlife  species,  hunting  has  improved  on  these  leased 
areas. 

Predators  Removed 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  various  game  species  on  the  projects,  employes 
removed  3,071  foxes,  1,354  weasels,  2,844  opossums,  2,334  predatory  hawks  and 
owls  and  1,540  other  predators  from  them. 

Miscellaneous 

Personnel  participated  in  200  educational  meetings  at  which  an  estimated 
12,000  persons  were  in  attendance. 
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Over  400  in-service  meetings  were  also  held  as  training  for  field  workers 
employed  on  cooperative  farm-game  projects. 

Employes  constructed  117  feeding  shelters,  where  grain  was  distributed  for 
wildlife  consumption  during  severe  winter  weather. 

Federal  Aid  Project 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Act  provides  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  finance  75  per  cent  of  any  approved  wildlife  project, 
the  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Section  administers  the  following  project  under 
this  act. 

“Farm-Game  Development”— All  activities  on  Farm-Game  Development  are 
administered  by  the  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Section. 

With  the  exception  of  maintenance  of  projects  established  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  prior  to  January  1,  1948,  all  leasing,  mapping,  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  soil  and  wildlife  development  on  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Projects  are  partly  financed  with  Federal  Aid  funds.  Six  salaried  em- 
ployes and  necessary  per  diem  workers  conduct  this  program,  with  part-time 
supervisory  help  from  other  salaried  personnel,  not  included  on  the  project 
payroll. 

Accomplishments  as  reported  for  the  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Section  can 
be  largely  credited  to  this  Federal  Aid  Project.  . 

FOOD  AND  COVER  SECTION 

In  managing  State  Game  Lands  and  leased  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects,  this  section  maintained  over  4,000  miles  of 
Game  Land  Boundary  lines,  840  miles  of  previously  constructed  roads,  600 
miles  of  old  fire  trails,  and  refuges  or  special  areas  totaling  over  155,000  acres. 
Annual  maintenance  is  essential  on  all  lands  if  proper  respect  by  the  public 
is  expected. 

Establishment  or  construction  work  included  95  miles  of  dirt  roads,  nine 
miles  of  fire  trails,  and  70  miles  of  new  refuge  lines.  In  addition  18  storage 
sheds  and  18  corn  cribs  were  constructed  to  store  Commission-owned  farming 
equipment,  and  various  grains  harvested  from  food  plots  and  share-cropped 
areas. 


Ninety-five  miles  of  dirt  roads  were  constructed  on  State  Game  Lands  and  leased  areas 
by  the  Food  and  Cover  Section  of  the  Land  Utilization  Division  during  the  biennium. 
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Management  of  Food  Plots  and  Open  Field  Areas 

Under  an  accelerated  program  to  improve  game  habitat  on  Commission 
owned  and  leased  lands,  2,330  acres  of  forested  or  reverting  field  areas  were 
cleared  to  provide  additional  food  plots  and  more  cover  for  game.  Edges  of 
these  openings  were  planted  with  native  game  food  producing  shrubs  and 
vines.  Corn,  various  cereal  grains,  grasses  and  clovers  were  planted  in  small 
plots  totaling  3,970  acres  to  provide  supplemental  food  and  cover  for  all  species 
of  wildlife. 

Nesting  sites  were  improved  by  mowing  585  acres  of  old  fields,  and  ferti- 
lizing or  liming  over  900  acres  to  improve  the  quality  of  grasses  and  clovers. 

More  than  3640  acres  of  Commission-owned  lands  were  farmed  on  a share- 
crop  basis  by  interested  farmers.  In  addition  to  maintaining  these  field 
areas  under  proper  crop  rotations,  the  Commission  received  almost  20,000 
bushels  of  harvested  grains,  and  an  additional  170  acres  left  standing  for 
wildlife  food,  as  their  share  of  the  crops  planted. 

Soil  Conservation  practices,  including  contour  planting,  strip  cropping, 
diversion  ditches  and  sod  waterways,,  were  applied  to  3260  acres  of  the  farm- 
land managed  as  food  plot  areas  or  share-cropped.  This  type  of  field  man- 
agement not  only  conserves  soil  and  water  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  but  each  field  is  a demonstration  area 
which  creates  local  interest  'in  conservation  of  the  land. 

More  than  1,260  separate  food  plots  totaling  470  acres  were  purchased 
from  farmers  at  locations  on  private  land  where  such  plantings  would  pro- 
vide Food  and  Cover  for  wildlife.  Many  of  these  were  acquired  in  or  near 
areas  previously  stocked  with  game  by  the  Commission. 

Timber  Sales  and  Forest  Cuttings 

Sale  of  forest  products  improved  environment  for  wildlife  on  8,500  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands.  In  addition,  these  sales  provided  a cash  return  of 
$136,384.62.  Products  removed  included  4,893,000  board  feet  of  saw  timber, 
5,980  tons  of  mine  timbers,  5,735  cords  of  paperwood  and  chemical  wood, 
279,130  posts  and  props,  1,620  cords  of  firewood  and  390  pounds  of 
ground  pine. 

Harvesting  timber  on  a selective  basis  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  of  developing  improved  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Over  9,300  additional  acres  were  improved  for  forest  game  species  by 
Game  Commission  personnel.  Treatment  of  these  areas  included  release 
cuttings,  thinning  of  timber  stands,  small  slashings  to  provide  game  cover, 
pruning  fruit  trees  and  creating  cover  in  strips  by  pushing  over  second 
growth  on  unproductive  timber  areas  with  bulldozers. 

Seedlings  and  Transplants  to  Provide  Food  and  Cover 

Over  2,100  acres  of  open  areas  on  State  Game  Lands  and  leased  areas  were 
improved  by  planting  2,168,000  evergreen  and  deciduous  tree,  shrub  and  vine 
seedlings.  Although  the  majority  of  these  were  purchased  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Welfare  Department,  and  Commer- 
cial Nurseries,  245,000  multiflora  rose,  included  in  the  above  total,  were  grown 
on  State  Game  Lands  and  distributed  to  planting  areas.  Ten  nurseries,  total- 
ing 1 1 acres,  are  now  planted  with  shrub  seed  to  provide  future  seedling  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  31,700  native  plants  or  cuttings  from  game  food 
producing  shrubs  or  vines  were  transplanted  to  permanent  locations,  im- 
proving approximately  30  acres.  Included  in  the  total  were  over  1,000  high- 
bush  huckleberry  plants  which  were  moved  from  swamp  areas  on  State  Game 
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Lands  to  desirable  locations  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  Game 
Lands  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Waterfowl  Management 

Field  employes  planted  seed,  tubers,  or  plants  of  wild  duck  millet,  smart- 
weed,  duck  potato,  water  celery,  Sago  pond  weed,  wild  rice,  Wampee,  duck 
meat,  water-shield,  reed  grass  and  other  aquatic  plants  to  increase  food  and 
cover  for  waterfowl.  Such  plantings  improved  more  than  800  acres  of  water- 
fowl  feeding  grounds  in  northeastern  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Dams  or  Ponds  Surveyed  and  Constructed 

Many  dam  locations  on  State  Game  Lands  were  surveyed  to  determine  pos- 
sible sites  to  provide  areas  for  waterfowl.  Included  among  these  are  several 
small  dams  on  the  former  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation,  now  Game  Lands 
No.  127,  Monroe  County;  Decker  Marsh  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  183,  Pike 
County;  and  a small  dam  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  39,  Venango  County,  all 
of  which  have  definite  possibilities  for  development. 

Farm  ponds  were  surveyed  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  205,  Lehigh  County, 
No.  173,  Beaver  County  and  No.  179,  Greene  County.  Five  ponds  totaling 
three  acres  were  constructed  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  173  and  No.  179. 

In  addition  an  extensive  survey  was  made  covering  a dam  site  on  Negro 
Glade  Run,  Somerset  County,  and  the  possibility  of  purchase  investigated. 

Cooperation  on  Allegheny  National  Forest 

Although  the  Commission  has  always  cooperated  with  personnel  on  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  it  was  not  until  February  1,  1950,  that  crews  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  conducted  various  wildlife  management  practices 
on  the  forest.  Since  that  time  two  crews  of  five  men  each  have  improved  50 
acres  by  removing  competitive  growth  around  game  food  producing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,  released  2,740  fruit  trees  on  300  acres,  pruned  3,670  trees  on 
325  acres,  planted  six  acres  to  grains  to  provide  food  plots,  improved  two  seep 
areas  as  management  for  wild  turkey  and  planted  30,000  seedlings  to  provide 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Federal  Aid  Projects 

Projects  which  the  Food  and  Cover  Section  administered  with  the  help  of 
Federal  Funds  were  as  follows:  “Cover  Type  and  Soils  Mapping  of  State  Game 
Lands”— Under  this  project  field  mapping  of  soils  was  completed  on  over 
53,000  acres,  cover  conditions  were  mapped  on  39,000  acres  and  a portion  of 
another  37,000  acres,  supplemental  cover  mapping  information  was  gathered 
on  118,000  acres,  inked  tracings  were  completed  for  36  tracts,  and  manage- 
ment plans  completed  for  five  State  Game  Lands  totaling  over  37,000  acres. 
Plans  for  development  and  management  of  food  and  cover  were  completed  for 
four  additional  tracts  and  a demonstration  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

“Forest  Wildlife  Development”— In  an  effort  to  improve  wildlife  conditions 
through  selective  forest  cuttings  and  thinnings  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  25, 
Elk  County,  over  400  acres  were  treated  and  more  than  100,000  board  feet  of 
sawtimber  and  3,500  cords  of  ash  billets,  pulp  and  chemical  wood  were  sold. 
An  income  of  $56,400  derived  from  these  sales  was  returned  to  the  Game  Fund 
and  designated  for  future  use  in  conducting  similar  cuttings. 

“Food  and  Cover  Development”— Although  this  project  did  not  become 
operative  until  February  1,  1949,  work  included  the  clearing  of  more  than 
2,300  acres,  planting  3,570  acres  to  food  plots,  mowing  320  acres,  fertilizing  or 
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liming  almost  1,200  acres  to  improve  nesting  cover  and  food  for  wildlife 
species.  In  completing  the  above  more  than  1,800  acres  were  treated  by  apply- 
ing soil  conserving  practices  such  as  contour  planting,  strip  cropping,  sod 
waterways,  woodland  borders  and  cover  crops.  In  addition,  6,975  acres  of 
forest  area  were  improved  by  releasing  game  food  producing  plants  and  thin- 
ning timber  to  develop  improved  wildlife  habitat.  Over  600  acres  of  feeding 
grounds  for  waterfowl  were  improved  by  planting  wild  duck  millet,  smart- 
weed,  Duck  Potato,  wild  rice  and  other  important  food  producing  aquatic 
plants. 

Food  and  Cover  adjacent  to  areas  planted  with  corn  and  cereal  crops  were 
improved  by  planting  2,168,000  tree  shrub  and  vine  seedlings  and  over  31,700 
transplants  and  cuttings  of  native  plants  productive  of  food  relished  by  wild- 


The  totals  reported  above  are  included  in  information  on  management  of 
Food  plots  and  Open  Areas,  Forest  Cuttings,  Seedlings  and  transplants,  and 
Waterfowl  management  given  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

“Coordination  Project”— This  project  provided  the  personnel  required  to 
inspect  and  approve  activities  and  prepare  new  projects,  project  amendments, 
service  vouchers  and  submit  necessary  records  and  reports  covering  Pittman- 
Robertson  Projects  administered  by  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Bureau. 

Miscellaneous 

In  addition  to  the  many  activities  previously  mentioned,  personnel  con- 
structed and  erected  numerous  wood  duck  nesting  boxes,  game  feeders,  re- 
treats, and  signs;  helped  suppress  36  forest  fires  which  burned  4,300  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  and  almost  5,000  acres  of  private  forests;  fed  game  during 
winter  months,  and  completed  many  other  operations  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

A sound  and  vigorous  law  enforcement  program  was  maintained  and  expanded  during 
these  two  years.  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  were  in  the  field  night  and  day  during 
the  open  seasons  checking  bags  to  determine  size  of  kill,  answering  countless  questions 
for  hunters,  insuring  that  the  Game  Laiu  would  be  observed  and  good  sportsmen’s  repu- 
tations would  not  be  endangered  by  the  acts  of  a careless  or  indifferent  few. 
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Wildlife  Protection  Division 

A sound  and  vigorous  law  enforcement  program  was  aimed  at  the  deliberate 
and  wilful  violator,  the  malicious  vandal,  and  the  careless  and  indifferent 
gunner.  By  maintaining  the  field  force  at  maximum  personnel,  by  equipping 
these  officers  better,  by  advanced  training  methods,  and  by  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  force  of  Deputy  Game  Protectors,  it  was  possible  to  successfully  pros- 
ecute many  more  cases  and  collect  many  more  penalties  than  ever  before. 

Successful  prosecutions  numbered  10,932  compared  with  the  previous  8,281, 
an  increase  of  2,651  cases.  Penalties  amounted  to  $349,814.15  compared  with 
$266,753.50,  an  increase  of  $83,060.65.  Jail  sentences  were  meted  out  in  many 
instances  in  lieu  of  the  cash  penalties  or  where  the  law  otherwise  demanded  it. 

Following  is  a 10-year  tabulation  of  prosecutions  and  penalties  paid: 

TEN-YEAR  SUMMARY 

No.  of  Penalties 

Fiscal  Year  Prosecutions  Collected 


1940- 1941  . 3,972  $69,812.68 

1941- 1942  3,534  57,883.21 

1942- 1943  2,501  5°>44i-55 

1943'1944  2,669  68,524.50 

1 944' *945  U831  51,687.65 

1945- 1946  2,168  63,188.00 

1946- 1947  4.030  136,697.75 

1947- 1948  4.251  i3o.o55-75 

1948- 1949  4.825  148,925.80 

1949- 1950  6,107  200,888.35 


HUNTING  LICENSE  REVOCATIONS 

Pursuant  to  an  established  policy  of  the  Commission,  persons  apprehended 
for  major  violations  forfeit  their  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  in  addition 
to  the  payment  of  cash  penalties.  Revocations  are  considered  on  a basis  of 
the  offense  committed,  and  may  be  from  one  to  ten  years.  The  following 


hunting  licenses  were  revoked: 

Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1948  703 

Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1949  794 

Total  1.497 


REFEREE’S  HEARINGS 

Hunters  who  through  negligence  or  carelessness  injure  another,  or  them- 
selves, by  gunfire,  or  who  commit  acts  of  vandalism,  assault,  etc.,  while  hunting 
or  trapping,  are  subject  to  license  revocation  based  on  findings  during  referee 
hearings  held  in  accordance  with  Section  315  of  the  Game  Code,  or  through 
regular  prosecution  proceedings  before  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  Such 
hearings  were  held  as  follows: 


Licenses  Defendants 

Year  Hearings  Revoked  Discharged 

1948  211  122  89 

1949  177  128  49 

Totals  388  250  138 
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LICENSE  REVOCATIONS  BY  COURTS  OF 
QUARTER  SESSIONS 

The  following  revocations  were  imposed  upon  hunters  who  shot  at  or 
injured  another  person  in  mistake  for  game: 


1948 12 

J949  H 

Total  26 


DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

The  deer  herd  continued  to  increase  despite  an  antlerless  season  in  1949 
forcing  many  farmers  and  others  qualified  to  exercise  their  rights  under  the 
law  permitting  them  to  kill  the  animals  when  observed  doing  material  damage 
to  cultivated  crops,  nurseries,  orchards,  etc.  To  protect  themselves  from  such 
depredations,  they  killed  and  reported  4,870  of  these  animals  as  compared 
with  3,596  the  previous  biennium,  an  increase  of  1,274. 


1 948' 1 949  1,608 

1949'195°  3,262 


Total  4,870 

SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 

Special  permits  are  required  to  carry  on  certain  activities  as  follows: 


Archery 

Collect- 

ing 

Dog 

T raining 

Ferret 

Breeder 

Ferret 

Owner 

1948-1949 

69 

17 

135 

2 

5 

1949-195° 

60 

18 

181 

2 

2 

Field 

Fox 

Fur 

Fur 

Dealer’s 

Fur 

Dealer’s 

Trial 

Hunting 

Dealer’s 

Employe’s 

Non-Res. 

1948-1949 

127 

25 

382 

28 

21 

1949-195° 

137 

25 

317 

20 

12 

Fur 

Game 

Regulated 

Shooting 

Retriever 

Roadside 

Farming 

Propagating 

Grounds 

Trials 

Menageries 

1948-1949 

428 

243 

3° 

3 

26 

1949-195° 

424 

291 

39 

4 

33 

1948- 1949 

1949- 195° 

Taxidermy 

119 

123 

1948-1949  

1949  195°  

Total  

, . . 1666  . . . 
. . . 1688  . . . 

3348  ••• 

$17,453.00 

17,645.00 

35>°98-°o 
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BEAR  DAMAGE 

Hungry  bears,  following  hibernation,  destroyed  livestock,  poultry  and  bee 
hives  to  the  extent  of  $3,139.47,  which  was  paid  from  a special  annual  five 


thousand  dollar  fund 

set  aside 

for 

this  purpose. 

Paid  for  bear  damage 

1948-1949  

5 1 >335-95 

Paid 

for  bear  damage 

1949 

195°  

1.803.52 

Total 

$3,139-47 

No.  of  Sheep 

Bees 

Amount 

County 

Claims  Killed 

Etc. 

Hogs  Pigs 

Calves  Goats 

Paid 

Bedford  . . . 

1 

. . 

1 

$ 36.40 

Blair  

1 

# 

14.70 

Bradford  . . 

1 

# 

100.00 

Cameron  . . 

1 

# 

10.50 

Centre  .... 

1 

2 

99-55 

Clarion  . . . 

3 

# 

1 

52.00 

Clearfield  . . 

2 

# 

71.60 

Clinton  . . . 

0 

* 

44.50 

Elk  

8 

* 

260.15 

Forest  

7 

5 

1 1 

207.00 

Jefferson  . . 

8 

2 

107.00 

Luzerne  . . . 

1 

# 

9.00 

Lycoming  . . 

9 

1 

1 

1 

341.50 

McKean  . . . 

26 

5 

* 

1 

614430 

Monroe  . . . 

1 

* 

40.00 

Northumber- 

land  .... 

1 

# 

210.00 

Potter  .... 

5 

6 

226.97 

Snyder  .... 

2 

3 

67.50 

Somerset  . . 

1 

1 

20.00 

Tioga  

H 

1 1 

# 

418.00 

Union  .... 

2 

2 

67.50 

Venango  . . . 

1 

. . 

45.00 

Warren  . . . 

6 

# 

76.00 

Totals  . . 

104 

31 

. . 

8 3 

1 2 

$3.!39-47 

* Bee  claims  includes  hives,  bees,  frames,  honey,  etc. 


TAXIDERMY  EXAMINATIONS 

Examination  of  the  work  of  potential  taxidermists  by  a Taxidermy  Board 
appointed  by  the  Commission  safeguards  successful  hunters  in  securing  a 
good  job  on  their  prize  trophies. 

During  the  1948-1949  fiscal  year  seven,  and  during  the  1949-1950  fiscal  year 
nine  applicants  applied  for  the  required  permits  and  all  sixteen  were  issued 
Taxidermy  Permits  after  they  had  successfully  passed  the  examination. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FIELD  OFFICERS 

Realizing  that  the  field  officers  could  do  a better  job  of  law  enforcement 
and  public  relations  work  when  better  outfitted,  the  Commission  purchased 
new  uniforms  and  other  equipment  including  sidearms  and  field  glasses  for 


them.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  field  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  and  as  a result  is  rendering  much  better  service. 

The  equipment  furnished  follows: 

Dress  Uniforms 

Consisting  of  hat,  coat,  trousers,  shoes,  overcoat  and  shirts. 

Work  Uniforms 

Summer  weight.  Consisting  of  field  jacket,  two  pairs  trousers  and  headgear. 
Winter  Weight  Uniforms— 100%  Wool. 

Consisting  of  coat,  cap  and  one  pair  trousers. 

Thomson  Pistol  Grip  Spotlights  with  “ Police  Stop”  Screens. 

Sidearms—Colt  .38  Special  Officer’s  Model  and  Heiser  Shoulder  Holsters. 

Field  Glasses. 

Glasses  are  6 x 30  binoculars  of  the  M-3  Army  type. 

(This  is  the  first  time  the  Commission  has  furnished  sidearms,  shoulder 
holsters  or  binoculars  to  its  employes.) 


PREDATOR  CONTROL 

At  the  April,  1949  meeting  of  the  Commission  the  Predator  Control  Com- 
mittee, after  considerable  study  of  the  predator  situation,  reported  the  popula- 
tion of  some  species  considerably  lower  than  it  was  several  years  ago,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  reduce  or  remove  the  bounty  in  some 
instances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  believed  that  greater  damage  was  being  done 
by  great-horned  owls  and  goshawks  than  had  previously  been  recognized,  and 
pointed  out  that  additional  incentives  were  necessary  to  bring  these  species 
under  control. 


The  Commission’s  field  force,  undergoing  an  intensive  refresher  course  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  near  Brockway,  was  visited  during  the  summer  of  1948  by 
this  fawn  who  wandered  into  the  classroom  from  nearby  woods. 
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Acting  upon  the  Committee’s  recommendation,  the  Commission  passed  a 
resolution  removing  the  bounty  on  the  red  fox  and  increasing  it  on  great- 
horned owls  and  goshawks.  Bounty  rates  before  and  after  the  changes  were 
effected  are  set  forth  below.  (A  special  act  of  General  Assembly  restricts  the 
killing  of  foxes  to  the  protection  of  personal  property  in  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties,  therefore,  no  bounties  are  paid  on  either  red  or  gray  foxes 
taken  in  those  two  counties.) 

BOUNTIES  FOR  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  1,  1949  TO  AND 
INCLUDING  JULY  31,  1949 

1.  Gray  Fox— $ 4.00  for  each  gray  fox,  except  as  indicated. 

2.  Red  Fox— $ 4.00  for  each  red  fox,  except  as  indicated. 

3.  Weasel— $1.00  for  each  weasel. 

4.  Great-horned  Owl— $4.00  for  each  adult  great-horned  owl,  and  $2.00  for 

fledgling  which  has  not  left  the  nest. 

5.  Goshawk— $2.00  for  each  adult  goshawk,  and  $1.00  for  fledgling  which 

has  not  left  the  nest. 

BOUNTIES  FOR  PERIOD  FROM  AUGUST  1,  1949  TO  AND 
INCLUDING  MAY  31,  1950 

1.  Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox,  except  as  indicated. 

2.  Red  Fox— None. 

3.  Weasel— $1.00  for  each  weasel. 

4.  Great-horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  adult  great-horned  owl,  and  $2.50  for 

fledgling  which  has  not  left  the  nest. 

5.  Goshawk— $5.00  for  each  adult  goshawk,  and  $2.50  for  fledgling  which 

has  not  left  the  nest. 


Fiscal  Years 

Weasels 

Goshawks 

Great-horned 

Owls 

Gray  Fox 

Red  Fox 

1948-1949  

20,263 

23 

1*1.836 

17,770 

17-561 

1949-1950  

i9>99i 

44 

1,942 

15,856 

*1,314 

Totals  . . . . 

40,254 

67 

3-779 

33,626 

18,875 

f68  Fledglings.  *No  Bounty  after  August  1,  1949. 

Monies  paid  Fiscal  Year  1948-1949  $168,841 

Monies  paid  Fiscal  Year  1949-1950  98,255 


Total  $267,096 

Number  of  claims  directed  for  field  investigation. 

Fiscal  Year  1948-1949  452 

Fiscal  Year  1949-1950  208 


Total  660 

Prosecutions  resulting  from  investigations— $6,325.00 

Saving  in  monies  resulting  from  non-payment  of  irregular  and  fraudulent 
claims— $5,135.00 

FURBEARERS 

Although  fewer  furbearing  animals  were  taken  during  this  biennium  than 
last,  the  fact  remains  that  Pennsylvania  is  still  rich  in  this  natural  resource 
and  that  trappers  and  farm  boys  are  making  a handsome  annual  profit  on 
the  harvest. 
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Following  is  a record  of  the  take  and  the  amount  paid  by  fur  dealers 
during  the  two-year  period. 

1947-1948 


Amount  Paid 

Species  Number  Taken  by  Fur  Dealers 

Muskrats  389,382  $1,025,318.48 

Skunks  61,045  61,728.73 

Minks 10,679  219,317.30 

Oppossums  39,344  13>371-19 

Beavers  2,910  83,410.16 

Otters  9 139-00 

Raccoons  28,436  31,811.20 

Weasels  18,807  27,126.08 

Red  Foxes  16,606  12,502.39 

Gray  Foxes  16,951  9-749-89 

Wild  Cats  15  11 .50 


Totals 


584,184  $1,474,736.03 


1948-1949 


Amount  Paid 

Species  Number  Taken  by  Fur  Dealers 

Muskrats  309,526  $537,422.40 

Skunks  70,937  71.022.33 

Minks  8,400  109,324.98 

Oppossums  42,080  13,708.47 

Beavers  1,207  25,163.20 

Otters  5 81.00 

Raccoons  40,224  39-336-53 

Weasels  22,251  25,231.24 

Red  Foxes  9,042  4,798.03 

Gray  Foxes  10,011  4,430.49 

Wild  Cats  8 3.57 


Totals 


513,691  $830,522.24 


Game  Propagation  Division 

GAME  FARM  OPERATIONS 

The  propagation  program  was  greatly  expanded.  Production  of  both  ring- 
neck  pheasants  and  wild  turkeys  was  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  game 
farms;  approximately  50%  more  pheasants  were  purchased  from  commercial 
breeders;  and  the  pheasant  chick  program  was  nearly  doubled. 

Quail  production  was  held  at  about  10,000  birds  a year  because  of  experi- 
mental work  being  done  to  produce  better  birds  for  liberation. 

All  21  wild  turkey  propagating  areas  were  utilized,  part  for  restocking  and 
part  for  egg  collecting  to  maintain  the  wildness  of  the  present  strain. 


The  Loyalsock  Game  Farm  is  located  near  Montoursville,  Lycoming  County.  It  played 
a major  part  in  the  expansion  of  the  Commission's  propagation  program  and  along  with 
two  other  state  game  farms,  increased  production  of  ringneck  pheasants  to  full  capacity. 

STATE  GAME  FARM  PRODUCTION  RECORD 


Calendar  Years 

Ringneck  Pheasants:  1948  1949 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  318,214  337.486 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen  14407  9-79° 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen  100,733  119,909 

Total  number  of  12-16  week  old  birds  shipped  for  release  31496  26,977 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  shipped  for  release  28,405  42,002 

Bobwhite  Quail: 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  36,178  33407 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen  

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen  2,001  2,111 

Total  number  of  six-week  old  birds  shipped  to  sportsmen  236  196 

Total  number  of  12-18  week  old  birds  shipped  for  release  8,985  6,100 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  shipped  for  release  5426  5, 125 

Wild  Turkeys: 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (farm)  15.170  11,103 

Total  number  of  12-week  old  birds  shipped  for  release  3,000  2,500 

Total  nmber  of  mature  birds  shipped  for  release  2,514  2,942 


GAME  PURCHASES 

‘‘Ringneck  Pleasants”— The  Commission  increased  its  purchases  of  ring- 
neck pheasants.  Contracts  were  awarded  in  early  spring  of  each  year  for  the 
delivery  of  twelve-week  old  birds  in  September  and  for  mature  birds  in  March. 
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This  policy  has  enabled  the  commercial  breeders,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
state,  to  plan  their  production  far  in  advance  of  the  delivery  dates. 


GAME  PURCHASES  1948-1950 


Rabbits  

Pheasants  

Snowshoe  rabbits 


Number 

1948-49  Cost 

39,155  $42,874.73 

35,015  92,004.15 


Avg.  Number 

Cost  1949-50 

$1,095  60,528 

2-63*  59-258 

274 

average  cost. 


Avg. 

Cost 

Cost 

$68,192.35 

$1,126 

138,472.60 

2-34 

959-0° 

3-50 

* 26  extra  pheasants  received  not  figured  in 


LIVE  TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  WILD  GAME 

The  transfer  of  rabbits  from  closed  hunting  areas  to  lands  open  to  public 
shooting  not  only  increased  the  stocking  program  by  70,000  rabbits;  it  estab- 
lished real  human  and  conservation  relations  between  the  Boy  Scouts,  high 
school  students  and  deputy  game  protectors  who  participated  in  the  program. 
The  Commission  is  deeply  indebted-  to  them  for  their  splendid  cooperation. 

The  75  cents  which  is  paid  for  each  animal  turned  over  to  the  Game  Pro- 
tector is  the  only  tangible  way  the  Commission  has  of  stimulating  interest 
in  this  undertaking. 


WILD  GAME  TRAPPED  AND  TRANSFERRED 


Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 
1948-1949  1949-1950 


Cottontail  Rabbits 
Ringneck  Pheasants 
Gray  Squirrels 
Raccoons  . . 1 


29.364  39.936 

322  281 

117  64 

2t  53 


TOTAL  GAME 

From 

Game 

Farms 


Cottontail  Rabbits  

Ringneck  Pheasants  58,185 

Bobwhite  Quail  i3>9!5 

Wild  Turkeys  5>925 

Gray  Squirrels  

Raccoons  


RELEASED  1948-1949 

Trapped  Farm 
Pur-  ir  trans-  Game  Co- 
chases ferred  operators  Totals 

39>!55  29,364  68,519 

35,015  322  10,728  104,250 

1 3.9*5 

5.925 

117  n7 

21  21 


TOTAL  GAME 

From 

Game 

Farms 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

Ringneck  Pheasants  68,846 

Bobwhite  Quail  10,°59 

Wild  Turkeys  4,322 

Gray  Squirrels  

Raccoons  

Snowshoe  Rabbits  


RELEASED  1949-1950 

T rapped  Farm 

Pur-  ir  trans-  Game  Co- 
chases ferred  operators  Totals 

60,528  39-936  100,942 

59-258*  281  24,613  150.942 

10,059 

4.322 

64  64 

53  53 

274  274 


* 15,940  held  over  winter  of  which  13,884  were  liberated. 

DAY-OLD  PHEASANT  CHICK  PROGRAM 

The  day-old  pheasant  chick  program  was  nearly  doubled  over  the  preceding 
two-year  period,  100,733  in  J94^  and  119,909  in  1949  having  been  shipped 
from  the  game  farms  to  interested  sportsmen  and  farm-game  cooperators. 
Approximately  70%  of  these  birds  were  raised  in  1948  and  75%  in  1949  to 


The  day-old  pheasant  chick  program  teas  nearly  doubled  over  the  preceding  two-year 
period.  More  than  126,000  twelve-week  old  pheasants  raised  in  sportsmen’s  pens  such 
as  this  were  restocked  in  open  hunting  territory. 

twelve  weeks  of  age  or  older  and  released  on  open  hunting  areas.  Thus 
126,857  pheasants,  in  addition  to  those  raised  by  farm-game  cooperators,  were 
stocked  in  public  coverts  through  the  fine  cooperation  of  sportsmen  and  land- 
owners. 

From  all  sources,  a total  of  382,049  pheasants  was  released— the  highest 
number  of  pheasants  ever  liberated  by  the  Commission. 

RABBIT  FARMS 

The  cottontail  rabbit  is  probably  more  popular  than  any  other  game  species. 
For  that  reason  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  meet  its  shooting  demands  even 
though  natural  propagation  was  supplemented  by  importing  western  stock. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  latter  left  much  to  be  desired  and  the 
mortality  rate  after  liberation  ran  excessively  high.  Very  often  shippers  were 
unable  to  fill  their  contracts  due  to  weather  and  other  conditions,  so  that  all 
areas  could  not  be  stocked  regularly.  Surprisingly,  some  of  these  areas  produced 
just  as  good  shooting  as  those  stocked  with  western  animals.  As  time  elaped 
it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  importation  of  rabbits  was  not  a 
paying  proposition  for  the  sportsmen.  Realizing  this  the  Commission,  after 
some  experimental  work,  finally  evolved  a new  plan  that  has  excellent  possi- 
bilities for  meeting  the  demands. 

It  was  put  into  effect  at  a meeting  on  October  6,  1949,  and  provided  for 
the  establishment  experimentally  of  rabbit  propagation  areas  or  small  refuges 
on  various  farms  in  Armstrong,  Blair,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Jefferson,  Lycoming, 
Montgomery  and  Susquehanna  counties.  These  counties  wrere  chosen  because 
of  their  geographical  locations. 
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The  number  of  rabbit  farms  in  any  county  may  not  exceed  the  number  of 
townships  in  that  county.  Although  the  ideal  set-up  would  be  to  have  one  in 
each  township,  providing  suitable  areas  are  available  to  produce  a good 
population  of  native  rabbits,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  would  be  possible.  Never- 
theless, there  are  probably  1,000  townships  throughout  the  State  having  farms 
that  measure  up  to  the  rabbit  farm  standards.  When  a good  supply  of  native 
cottontails  is  available  through  this  plan,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
import  western  rabbits. 

Setting  up  an  area  is  merely  the  legal  introduction.  The  Commission 
furnishes  the  farmer  with  technical  service,  advice,  traps  and  information  on 
how  he  can  improve  the  habitat  on  rabbits.  He  is  also  paid  $1.00  for  each 
healthy  rabbit  trapped  and  turned  over  to  the  Game  Protector  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  township  in  which  the  propagation  area  is  located. 

Owners  of  rabbit  farms  are  eligible  to  receive  day-old  ringneck  pheasant 
chicks  under  the  same  plan  as  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

At  the  present  time  this  program  includes  85  farms  with  a total  of  11,194 
acres. 

STATUS  OF  GAME 

Bobwliite  Quail— While  the  bobwhite  has  not  increased  to  any  great  degree, 
two  successive  mild  winters  gave  these  birds  a better  foothold.  When  the 
farmer  puts  the  wlecome  mat  out  again  by  maintaining  more  brushy  fence- 
rows  and  feeding  the  birds  in  winter,  their  almost  forgotten  call  will  again 
resound  o’er  hill  and  valley.  The  Commission  is  doing  all  it  can  by  trying 
to  produce  the  best  possible  strain  of  birds  at  the  Game  Farm  and  by  pro- 
viding food  and  cover  on  its  small  game  lands,  but  the  sportsman  and  the 
landowner  will  have  to  help,  too. 

Ruffed  Grouse— A noticeable  upward  trend  has  continued,  especially  where 
forest  management  practices  have  created  good  environment. 

Ringneck  Pheasant— These  birds  remain  more  or  less  stable  in  numbers, 
the  harvest  being  supplemented  annually  by  liberal  restocking.  One  big 
problem  is  the  mower.  It  is  hoped  to  encourage  more  farmers  to  establish 
protected  “islands”  where  nests  are  found. 

Rabbits— Cottontails  are  more  than  holding  their  own  thanks  to  an  ener- 
getic trapping  and  transfer  program  and  the  development  of  food  and  cover. 
In  addition  to  the  animals  liberated  annually  by  the  Commission,  many 
sportsmen’s  associations  also  purchase  and  release  thousands  every  year  locally. 

Hares— Never  numerous  and  limited  to  the  'northcentral  counties.  In- 
creased deer  populations  deplete  their  food  supply. 

Squirrels— Gray,  black  and  fox  remain  constant  from  year  to  year  but  their 
numbers  vary  locally,  depending  upon  food  conditions.  The  black  squirrel, 
which  is  only  a color  phase  of  the  gray,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northcentral 
counties;  the  fox  squirrel  is  more  southern  and  local  in  distribution. 

Raccoon— This  animal  is  over-abundant  and  continued  liberal  seasons  and 
bag  limits  can  be  established  without  fear  of  endangering  its  status.  It  is 
hunted  and  trapped  with  equal  zest. 

Woodchucks— Abundant  and  still  increasing.  Even  an  aroused  hunter 
interest  seems  not  to  make  much  of  a dent  in  the  whistlepig’s  population. 

Hungarian  Partridges— Only  a very  few  coveys  remain  because  habitat  is 
not  believed  to  be  suitable.  The  birds  simply  will  not  take  hold  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ringneck  pheasants  remain  relatively  stable  in  numbers  in  Pennsylvania.  Over  621,000 
cock  birds  like  the  one  above  were  bagged  by  successful  hunters  during  the  past  two  seasons. 


Wild  Turkeys—  Increasing  noticeably  throughout  their  entire  range  due  to 
more  liberal  and  extensive  stockings.  The  strain  is  as  wild  as  can  be  main- 
tained and  even  farm  reared  birds  are  almost  unapproachable. 

Deer— Still  too  many  in  most  sections  for  the  available  food  supply.  Until 
the  hunters  realize  that  periodic  antlerless  seasons  are  important  and  necessary 
in  the  management  program,  and  support  these  efforts  to  control  them,  we 
shall  always  have  this  problem  on  our  hands— that  is  until  the  day  when 
“Mother  Nature”  steps  in  and  solves  it  cruelly  instead  of  humanely. 

Bears— Bruin  maintains  his  tribe  amazingly  well  and  his  numbers  are 
constant,  despite  the  illegal  killing  of  too  many  cubs  every  season. 

FURBEARERS 

Muskrats— This  animal  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  should  be  and  the  chances 
are  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  season  on  it  for  a year. 

Minks— The  mink  continues  to  hold  its  own  despite  high  market  prices. 
The  animal  was  never  too  abundant. 

Otters— Extremely  rare— in  fact  it  is  present  only  in  a few  counties  where  it 
manages  to  hold  its  own. 

Opossums— Like  the  raccoon,  the  opossum  continues  to  multiply  and  it  may 
be  necessary  eventually  to  remove  protection  from  it  for  a while  at  least. 

Skunks— Abundant  and  becoming  more  so  if  that  is  possible.  The  low  price 
paid  for  its  fur  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  its  control  and  protection  may  have 
to  be  removed  from  it  soon. 

Beavers— The  beaver  has  been  holding  its  own  ever  since  the  first  trapping 
season  was  established  on  this  animal  in  1934.  Trappers  vie  for  their  valuable 
pelts  which  often  sell  for  as  much  as  $50  to  $60. 
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TABLE  NO.  1 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1950  have 
been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Utilization  of  Land  for  Wildlife  Management  of  State  Game  Lands, 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased  areas  totaling 
1,749,817.  Also  purchase  of  land  and  the  payment  of  fixed  charges 

in  lieu  of  taxes  ¥2,556,606.81  3814^ 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  game  farms,  purchase  of  game, 

wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  1 >395 »35 1 -3^  21(t 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of 
Game  laws,  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest  laws 

and  numerous  other  field  activities  1,311,798.99  19^4^ 

Conservation  Education.  Game  News,  publications  exhibits,  motion 

pictures,  radio  broadcast,  attending  Sportsmen’s  meetings,  etc.  ..  437,185.56  6i/£^ 

Student  and  Employee  Training.  Training  programs  at  the  Ross 
Leffier  School  of  Conservation  for  the  Commission’s  officers,  in- 
cluding school  maintenance,  fifth  Student  Officer’s  Class  which 
graduated  May  31,  1949  and  sixth  class  of  Student  Officers  for 

one  month  (class  enrolled  May  1,  1950)  140,077.55  2 <f 

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  noxious  animals  including  admini- 
strative expenses  relating  thereto  335-203.87  5^ 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  Studies  to  determine  practical  methods 

for  developing  management  programs  206,389. j 7 3^ 

Executive  Office,  Accounting  and  Office  Service  ($304,746.90  sub- 
divided below): 

Accounting  and  Office  Service.  Audit  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping, 
personnel  matters,  supervision  over  purchases,  equipment  and 

supplies  156,418.30  214 <f 

Hunting  Licenses.  Including  tags,  application  reports  92,428.55  n/2<f 

Executive  Office,  Administration.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners  55,900.05  3 /4<f 

Totals  $6,687,360.53  100^ 
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* Treasury  Accounts  will  show  $1,917,483.92  because  requisition  for  payment  amounting  to  $170,912.34  were  drawn  by  the  Commission  and  Included 
In  the  report  of  expenditures  for  the  previous  year  but  not  paid  until  after  May  31,  1948. 

**  Excludes  $93,000  War  Bond  Investment,  which  can  be  converted  Into  cash  when  necessary  and  $6,576  in  Bounty  Account  for  payment  of  checks 
Issued  but  not  cleared. 


TABLE  No.  3.  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES— FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1949 
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Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  credit  of  “Game  Fund”  May  31,  1950  $1,722,982.94* 

Excludes  $93,000  War  Bond  Investment  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  when  necessary. 
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TABLE  No.  4.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  ACQUIRED  YEARLY,  COST  AND  GENERAL 

AVERAGES 


3-5 

MAY  31,  1950 


Fiscal 

Year 

Acreage 

Consideration  Paid 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Year 

Total 

Conveyed  to 
End  of  Year 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Year 

Total  to 
End  of 
the  Year 

Average 
Conveyed 
During 
the  Year 

Per  Acre 
Conveyed 
to  End 
of  Year 

1920-21  

23,135.55 

23,135.55 

$61,379.34 

$61,379.34 

$2.65 

$2.65 

1921-22  

15,147.66 

38,283.21 

43,712.68 

105,092.02 

2.88 

2.75 

1922-23  

5,128.40 

43,411.61 

10,339.30 

115,431.32 

2.02 

2.66 

1923-24  

11,780.43 

55,192.04 

40.251.13 

155.682.45 

3.42 

2.82 

1924-25  

30,827.23 

86.019.27 

88.343.47 

244,025.92 

2.87 

2.84 

1925-26  

86,019.27 

244,025.92 

2.84 

1926-27  

. . 6,621.35 

92,640.62 

40,913.10 

284,939.02 

6,i8 

3.08 

1927-28  

9,900.75 

102,541.37 

39,746.20 

324,685.28 

4.01 

3.17 

1928-29  

42,865.93 

145,407.30 

171,493.43 

496,178.71 

4.00 

3.41 

1929-30  

28,144.10 

173,551.40 

120,680.53 

616,859.24 

4.29 

3.55 

1930-31  

69,837.10 

243.388.50 

266,394.32 

883,253.56 

3.81 

3.62 

1931-32  

76,753.27 

320,141.77 

288,008.79 

1,171,262.35 

3.75 

3.66 

1932-33  

44,630.70 

364,772.47 

167,195.45* 

1,338,457.80 

3.75 

3.67 

1933-34  

61,802.30 

426,574.77 

202,573.37* 

1,541,031.17 

3.28 

3.61 

1934-35  

38,847.20 

465,421.97 

133.677.30* 

1,674,708.47 

3.44 

3.60 

1935-36  

41,984.40 

507,406.37 

146,660.45* 

1,821,368.92 

3.49 

3.59 

1936-37  

45,036.85 

552,443.22 

174,691.95* 

1,996,060.87 

3.88 

3.61 

1937-38  

30,914.50 

583,357.72 

147,509  57* 

2,143,570.44 

4.77 

3.67 

1938-39  

20,187.20 

603,544.92 

100,521.87* 

2,244,092.31 

4.98 

3.72 

1939-40  

33,135.96 

636,680.88 

141,326.47* 

2,385,418.78 

4.27 

3.75 

1940-41  

25,128.85 

661,309.73 

133,438  87 

2,518,907.65 

5.31 

3.81 

1941-42  

38,496.67 

700,306.40 

185,446.80* 

2.704,354.45 

4.82 

3.86 

1942-43  

26,738.18 

727,044.58 

99,554.63 

2,803,909.08 

3.72 

3.85 

1943-44  

22,953.30 

749,997.88 

90,647.19* 

2,894,556.27 

3.95 

3.86 

1944-45  

31,618.40 

781,616.28 

81,710.73* 

2,976,267.00 

2.58 

3.81 

1945-46  

37,613.40 

819,229.68 

83,203.41 

3,059,470.41 

2.21 

3.72 

1946-47  

22,767.30 

841,996.98 

95,007.61* 

3,154,478.02 

4.17 

3.74 

1947-48  

15,599.43 

857,596.41 

43,018.89 

3,197,496.91 

2.75 

3.73 

1948-49  

18,607.00 

876,203.41 

57,056.09 

3,254,553.00 

3.07 

3.71 

1949-50  

4,234.30 

880,437.71 

14,460.95 

3,269,013.95 

3.42 

3.72 

* These  figures  do  not  correspond  with  Departmental  Financial  Statements,  since  certain 
grantor’s  settlement  checks  were  Issued  within  the  fiscal  year,  although  final  settlements  were 
not  made  until  later. 


TABLE  No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LAND3- 
ACREAGE  IN  EACH  UNIT  BLOCK 

MAY  31,  1950 


Serial 


Serial 


No. 

County 

Acres 

No. 

County 

Acres 

12 

23.168  2 

42 

Westmoreland  

7,700.8 

13 

Sullivan  

37,197.1 

43 

Chester-Berks  

1,143.5 

14 

Cameron-Elk  

13,674.5 

44 

Elk-Jefferson  

23,994.9 

24 

Forest-Cameron  

8,299.9 

45 

Venango-Clarion  

3.303.8 

25 

Elk  

23,136.2 

46 

Lancaster  

1,759.8 

26 

9,228.6 

47 

Venango  

2,060.0 

28 

Elk-Forest  

9,142.7 

48 

Bedford  

7,249.3 

29 

Warren  

9,830.61 

49 

Bedford-Fulton  

5,131.9 

30 

McKean  

11,572.03 

50 

Somerset  

3,168.1 

31 

3,948.16 

51 

Fayette  

7,668.9 

33 

Centre  

16,585.2 

52 

Lancaster-Berks  

1,470.1 

34 

Clearfleld-Elk  

8,800.0 

53 

Fulton  

4,552.3 

35 

Susquehanna  

7,612.5 

54 

Jefferson-Elk  

21,267.1 

36 

Bradford  

12,794.8 

55 

Columbia  

2,231.5 

37 

Tioga  

12,933.0 

56 

Bucks  

1,700.9 

38 

Monroe  

5,249.5 

57 

Wyoming-Luzerne  

33,141.2 

39 

Venango  

7,932.18 

58 

Columbia  

11,229.1 

40 

Carbon  

5,762.2 

59 

Potter-McKean  

6,656.2 

41 

Bedford  

1.568.0 

60 

Centre  

6.767.1 
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Serial  Serial 

No.  County  Acres  No.  County  Acres 


61  McKean  8.142.2 

62  McKean  520.5 

63  Clarion  2,770.4 

64  Potter  7,331.6 

65  Fulton  3,783.2 

66  Sullivan  6,219.4 

67  Huntingdon  1,849.7 

68  Lycoming  3,034.3 

69  Crawford  3,415.9 

70  Wayne-Susquehanna  5,847.9 

71  Huntingdon  4,121.8 

72  Clarion  2,019.0 

73  Bedford-Blalr-Huntlngdon  . . 15,355.1 

74  Clarlon-Jefferson  6,043.4 

75  Lycoming  25,291.7 

76  Franklin  3,812.7 

77  Clearfield  3,038.0 

78  Clearfield  720.7 

79  Cambria  2,158.2 

80  Lebanon-Berks-Schuylklll  . . . 7,278.2 

81  Huntingdon  3,408.3 

82  Somerset  1,347.7 

83  York  760.8 

84  Northumberland-Schuylkill  . . 7,807.7 

85  Crawford  990.7 

86  Warren  13,946.6 

87  Clearfield  1,123.8 

88  Perry-Juniata  6,835.6 

89  Clinton  10,571.2 

90  Clearfield  3,957.5 

91  Lackawanna-Luzerne  10,512.8 

92  Centre  5.030.5 

93  Clearfield  4,876.1 

94  Clearfield  2,108.4 

95  Butler  2.320.6 

96  Venango  3,474.7 

97  Bedford  5,947.3 

98  Clearfield  1,180.3 

99  Huntingdon  2,922.1 

100  Centre  3,775.6 

101  Erle-Crawford  3,372.3 

102  Erie  324.6 

103  Centre  8,632.5 

104  Bedford-Somerset  5,111.0 

105  Armstrong  1,303.0 

106  Berks-Schuylklll  3,704.4 

107  Junlata-Mlfflin  3,869.8 

108  Cambria  10,524.6 

109  Erie  1,422.5 

110  Berks-Schuylklll  7,754.6 

111  Fayette-Somerset  6,890.7 

112  Huntingdon  1,298.5 

113  Mifflin  534.2 

114  Lycoming  i 2,310.8 

115  Montour-Northumberland  . . . 1,243.0 

116  Pike  4,024.0 

117  Washington  2,975.6 

118  Huntlngdon-Blair  4,325.7 

119  Luzerne  7,969.2 

120  Clearfleld-Cambrla  3,080.6 

121  Huntingdon  1,663.2 

122  Crawford  1,771.5 

123  Bradford  720.9 

124  Franklin-Fulton  5,387.1 

126  Lycoming  591.9 

127  Monroe  21,509  1 

128  Fulton  1,569.1 

129  Carbon-Monroe  3,518.4 

130  Mercer  945.6 

131  Huntingdon  187.5 

132  Schuylkill  1,246.9 

133  Lycoming  2,008.5 

134  Lycoming  6,539.1 

135  Lackawanna  2,808.2 

136  Lancaster  91.0 

137  Armstrong  1,113.8 

138  Fayette  2,418.0 

139  Bucks  164.3 

140  Susquehanna 1,168.6 

141  Carbon  5,919.6 


142  Bradford  368.6 

143  Warren  7,622.4 

144  Crawford  422.6 

145  Lebanon  2,970.0 

146  Crawford  495.8 

147  Blair  4,398.2 

148  Lawrence-Beaver  369.0 

149  Luzerne  1,126.6 

150  Lawrence  504.6 

151  Lawrence  718.6 

152  Crawford  499.4 

153  Indiana  783.1 

154  Erie  1,196.0 

155  Erie  224.0 

156  Lancaster  1,986.4 

157  Bucks  1,579.8 

158  Cambria  1,611.4 

159  Wayne  7,435.3 

160  Schuylkill  245.2 

161  Erie  234.6 

162  Erie  206.2 

163  Erie  183.1 

164  Butler  399.3 

165  Northumberland  1,104.8 

166  Blair  4,290.8 

167  Erie  568.7 

168  Northampton  1,401.1 

169  Cumberland  941.2 

170  Perry-Cumberland  839.3 

171  Juniata-Perry  941.8 

172  Bradford  722.3 

173  Beaver  1,063.1 

174  Indiana  3,052.7 

175  Susquehanna  736.2 

176  Centre  5,838.5 

177  Allegheny  65.8 

178  Lawrence  163.8 

179  Greene  1,067.6 

180  Pike  1,405.8 

181  York  563.3 

182  Berks  269.8 

183  Pike  2,778.4 

184  Cambria  2,178.8 

185  Indiana  574.4 

186  Monroe  967.2 

187  Luzerne  6,900.3 

188  Snyder  1,138.7 

189  Beaver  321.7 

190  Erie  326.8 

191  Erie  702.6 

192  Erie  321.5 

193  Union  295.7 

194  Snyder  622.2 

195  Jefferson  1,035.0 

196  Bucks  258.7 

197  Warren  1,027.8 

198  Blair-Cambria  3,196.4 

199  Crawford  703.8 

200  Crawford  154.1 

201  Union  269.4 

202  Crawford  506.7 

203  Allegheny  1,245.8 

204  Potter  4,305.8 

205  Lehigh  1,263.9 

206  Luzerne  977.8 

207  Luzerne  832.8 

208  Tioga  7,563.0 

209  Pike  4,162.0 

210  Dauphin  11,061.2 

211  Dauphin-Lebanon  29,465.3 

212  Snyder  424.2 

213  Crawford  2,579.7 

214  Crawford  556.6 

215  Juniata  1,263.4 

216  Lawrence  324.9 

217  Lehigh  1,219.43 


Totals— 194  Blocks  880,437.71 
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TABLE  No.  6.  COOPERATIVE  FARM  PROJECTS  (AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME 


REFUGE  SYSTEM) 

May  31,  1950 

Project 

No.  County 

Township  Acreage 

1 Chester  

2 Chester  

3 Bucks  

4 Bucks-Montgomery  

East  and  West  Nottingham-Lower  Oxford  3,800  2 

Elk-East  Nottingham  2 471  8 

. . . . Nockamlxon-Haycock-Sprlngfleld  1,043.0 

East  and  West  Rockhlll-Hllltown-Franconla- 

Upper  and  Lower  Salford  13,209.0 

5 Washington  

6 Washington  

7 Bucks  

9 Berks-Lehigh  

East  and  West  Pike  Run-Fallowfleld  3,400.1 

West  Bethlehem  1,347.5 

MUford-Rlchland  8,041.2 

Albany-Lynn  5,170.0 

10  Montgomery  

11  ^lontgomery-Bucks 

12  Montgomery  

13  Greene  

Skippack-Lower  Providence  2,329.0 

Upper  Hanover-New  Hanover-Marlboro-Mllford  6,438.0 

Lower  Pottsgrove-Pottsgrove  2,774.3 

Morgan  1,797.0 

14  Greene  

15  Westmoreland  

16  Berks  

17  Berks  

Dunkard  1,632.0 

Derry  1,748.0 

Perry-Greenwlch-Center-Tilden  7,293.3 

Green wlch-Maxatawny-Rlchmond  14,727.6 

20  Fayette  

23  Lebanon  

24  W'estmoreland  

25  Armstrong  

Georges-Nicholson  2,211.4 

Bethel-Jackson  10,286.8 

Allegheny-Lower  Burrell  3,792.0 

Valley  2,064.0 

26  Armstrong  

27  Montgomery  

30  Lancaster  

33  Fayette  

Kittanning  2,294.0 

Llmerlck-Lower  Pottsgrove  5,395.0 

Colerain-East  Drumore  7,692.7 

Bullskln-Connellsvllle  2,178.5 

34  Lancaster  

36  Armstrong  

37  Indiana  

38  Indiana  

East  and  West  Cocallco-Ephrata  5,232.0 

Klsklmlnetas-South  Bend  3,884.5 

Rayne  1,591.0 

North,  South,  East  and  West  Mahoning  12,680.0 

39  Armstrong  

41  Armstrong  

43  Lancaster  

44  Bucks  

North  Buffalo  1,372.5 

Klsklmlnetas-Burrell  3,892.0 

East  and  West  Donegal-Conoy  11,605.0 

Bedmlnster-Tlnlcum-Haycock  7,275.5 

45  Chester  

46  Montgomery-Berks  . . . . 

48  Butler  

49  Westmoreland  

Hlghland-Sadsbury-West  Sadsbury  6,723.0 

Douglass-New  Hanover-Colebrookdale  4,085.3 

. . . . Cranberry-Jackson  4,454.0 

Rostraver  1,547.8 

51  Armstrong  

52  Dauphin  

53  Lehigh  

54  Northampton  

Gllpin-Parks  3,615.2 

Lower  Paxton-West  and  South  Hanover  14,935.0 

Upper  and  Lower  Macungie  7,265.0 

Moore-East  Allen  11,380.5 

58  Allegheny  

59  Beaver  

60  Cumberland  

61  Adams  

Forward  3,242.8 

Marlon-Frankl!n-New  Sewlckley  7,078.1 

East  Pennsboro-Hamden  3,679.1 

. ...  Butler-Tyrone-Straban  3,733.0 

62  Allegheny  

63  Adams  

64  Northampton  

66  York  

. . . . Fawn  1,671.0 

Union-Mt.  Joy-Mt.  Pleasant  6,954.0 

Allen-Lehlgh-Moore  4,224.0 

Conewago-Newberry-East  Manchester  6,439.0 

69  Mercer  

70  Westmoreland  

71  Chester  

72  Erie  

Wolf  Creek-Worth  2,535.5 

North  Huntingdon  1,310.5 

East,  North  and  South  Coventry  4,377.0 

Girard  2,814.0 

73  Erie  

75  York  

76  Indlana-Armstrong 

77  Crawford  

Springfleld-Glrard  4,043.5 

Penn-Heldelberg-Manhelm  4,432.0 

Washington-Plum  Creek  1,196.0 

Bloomfield  3,567.0 

78  York  

81  Crawford  

82  Crawford  

84  Lawrence  

Hopewell-East  Hopewell-Fawn  18,629.0 

Summerhill-Summlt-Hayfield  1,574.0 

Cambrldge-Rockdale  5,880.0 

Slippery  Rock  2,059.0 

85  Indiana  

86  Beaver-Butler  

87  Somerset  

88  Mercer  

Conemaugh-Black  Lick-Young  1,863.5 

New  Sewlckley-Jackson  4,640.0 

Milford  4,304.5 

Sandy  Lake  3,620.8 
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Project 

No.  County 


Township 


Acreage 


89 

90 

91 

92 

Mercer  

Northumberland  

Shenango-Wllmington-Hickory  

Lower  Mahanoy- Jordan  

Limestone-  Anthony-Derry  

14,738.3 

4,959.0 

7,150.0 

Liberty-Vallev  

2,892.0 

93 

94 

95 

96 

Lehigh  

North  and  South  Whitehall  

Plainfield- Washington  

4,401.0 

14,948.0 

Bucks  

Mercer  

Upper  and  Lower~Makefleld-Newton  

w’est  Salem-South  Pymatunlng  

7,439.0 

3,403.5 

97 

98 
100 

Crawford  

Richmond-Randolph  

6,373.5 

3,433.0 

Centre  

Ferguson  

11,359.0 

101 

102 

103 

104 

Crawford  

Crawford  

Columbia -Montour 

Randolph-Wayne  

North  Shenango  

Hemlock-West  Hemlock-Valley  

Madison  

2,550.0 

4,383.5 

2,130.0 

2,606.0 

105 

106 

107 

108 

Butler  

Worth-Brady-West  Liberty  Borough  

Jefferson-Tulpehocken-Marion  

3,142.0 

2.569.0 

Adams  

Juniata  

Conewago-Mt.  Pleasant  

6,517.0 

7,876.0 

109 

110 
111 
112 

Blair  

Blair  

Blair  

Erie  

Antls-Logan  

8,320.0 

9,309.0 

13,528.0 

6,581.0 

113 

114 

3,783.0 

4,506.5 

115 

116 

Crawford  

Susquehanna  

Brldgewater-Jessup  

3,907.0 

18,808.0 

117  Northumberland  Delaware  2,523.0 

118  Columbia  Cleveland-Locust  1,774.0 

119  Somerset  Stony  Creek-Brothers  Valley  4.339.0 

120  Somerset  Quemahoning-Jenner  4,363.0 


122 

6,612.0 

123 

Northumberland  

Jackson  

1,808.0' 

124 

York  

Newberry-Falrvlew  

2,945.0 

125 

Lancaster  

6,855.0 

126  Chester  Upper  Uwchland-Wallace  1.817.0 

127  Lehigh  Upper  and  Lower  Milford  3,002.0 

128  Chester  London  Grove-Franklin  3,463.5 

129  Berks  Cumru-Brecknock  2,005.0 


130 

Westmoreland  

Bell  

2,491.0 

131 

132 

133 

W estmoreland  

Union  

Adams  

Hempfleld-East  Huntingdon  

Limestone-Lewis-West  Buffalo  

1,295.0 

10,139.0 

7,479.5 

134  Franklin  Washington  

135  Greene  Cumberland-Monongahela 

136  Cambria  Cambria  

137  Venango  Sandy  Creek  


1.312.0 

3.118.0 

3.163.0 

2.075.0 


138 

139 

140 

141 

Lycoming  

. Muncy-Muncy  Creek  

3,130.0 

Indiana  ~ 

Washington  

.Black  Lick-Center  

. Carroll-Fallowfleld  

1,485.0 

2,619.0 

Franklin  

. Fannett-Metal  

5,412.0 

142 

Clarion  

3,543.5 

143 

Blair  

. Blair-Freedom- Juniata  

2,638.0 

144 

Clinton  

11,618.0 

145 

Indiana  

.Washington  

2,429.0 

146 

Fayette  

. Franklin -Jefferson  

4,604.8 

147 

Fayette  

4,818.0 

148 

2 237.0 

149 

Schuylkill -N  orthumb  erland 

Eldred-Upper  Mahanoy  

4.412.0 

150  Somerset  Brothers  Valley-Summit  5,056.0 

151  Perry  Rye  2,341.0 

152  Chester  Goshen-Westtown  2,069.0 

153  Cumberland  West  Pennsboro-North  and  South  Newton  9,623.0 


154  Bedford  Bloomfleld-Woodbury  13,527.0 

155  Susquehanna  Lathrop-Brooklyn-Sprlngfleld  7,280.0 

156  Luzerne  Huntington  8.178.0 

157  Armstrong  West  Franklin  1,516.0 
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Project 

No.  County 


Township 


Acreage 


158 

159 

6.261.0 

. . . Dicklnson-Penn  

3,487.0 

160 

161 

1,331.0 

Fayette  

. . Luzerne-German-Redstone  

L438.0 

162 

163 

. . . Raccoon-Greene  

1,519.0 

. . . Adams  

1,765.0 

164 

Susquehanna-Wyoming  . 

. . . Aubern-Lemon  

5,148.0 

165 

. . . Munster-Cambria  

2,452.0 

166 

...Greene-West  Salem  

3,936.0 

167 

168 
169 

Armstrong  

. . .Cowanshannock-Boggs  

3,126.0 

Somerset  

...Upper  Turkeyfoot  

2,798.0 

170 

. . .Salem-Lake  

2,200.0 

171 

172 

173 

. . . Redbank-Limestone  

3,820.0 

.Findley-Robinson  

3,006.0 

2,241.0 

174 

. . . Randolph-Wayne  

5,106.3 

175 

. . . Oliver  

5,409.0 

176 

. . . Llgonier  

1,923.5 

177 

Indiana  

...East  Wheatfleld  

1,788.5 

178 

179 

Wyoming  

...Washington  

. . . Eldred  

2,018.0 

6,374.0 

180 

181 

Lycoming  

Berks  

. . . Eldred-Hepburn  

. . . Exeter  

3/722.0 

1,012.0 

182 

183 

Venango  

Erie  

. . . Plum-Jackson  

...  McKean  

9,695.0 

4,102.3 

184 

York  

. . . Franklln-Washlngton  

1,306.0 

158  Totals  767,729.3 


TABLE  No.  7.  SPECIAL  PRESERVES  3-11 

MAY  31,  1950 


DOG  TRAINING  PRESERVES 


Serial 

Number 

Loca 

County 

tlon 

Township 

Acres 

Class  of  Dogs  Which 
May  be  Trained 

Hunting  Limitations 

2 

Montgomery 

Upper  Dub- 
lin 

Whitemarsh 

160 

Retriever  dogs,  Including 
Spaniels,  and  non-slip  re- 
trievers. 

Properly  licensed  field  trials 
may  be  conducted. 

No  ordinary  hunting  per- 
mitted. Commercially  propa- 
gated and  tagged  pheasants, 
as  well  as  native  cottontail 
rabbits  may  be  killed  in  con- 
nection with  dog  training. 

3 

Lycoming  McHenry 

(near  Haney ville) 

800 

All  classes  of  hunting  dogs 
Field  trials  may  be  con- 
ducted. 

No  small  game  may  be 
hunted  or  killed.  Deer  and 
bears  may  be  killed  in 
season. 

4 

Forest 

Clarion 

Green 

Farmington 

985 

Bird  dogs  only.  Field  trials 
may  be  conducted. 

No  small  game  or  bears  may 
be  hunted  or  killed.  Deer 
may  be  killed  in  season. 

6 

Washington 

North 

Franklin 

578 

All  classes  of  dogs.  Field 
trials  may  be  conducted. 

No  game  of  any  kind  may 
be  hunted  or  killed. 

7 

Black  Forest 
Grouse  Trial 
Area 

Lycoming  Brown 

(near  Pump  Station) 

715 

All  classes  of  dogs,  but  es- 
pecially grouse  dogs.  Field 
trials  may  be  conducted. 

No  small  game  may  be 
hunted  or  killed.  Deer  and 
bears  may  be  killed  in 
season. 

8 

Forest 

Jenks 

1,000 

Bird  dogs  only.  Field  trials 
may  be  conducted. 

No  small  game  may  be 
hunted  or  killed.  Deer  and 
bears  may  be  killed  in 
season. 

9 

Forest 

Jenks 

1,000 

Bird  dogs  only.  Field  trials 
may  be  conducted. 

No  small  game  may  be 
hunted  or  killed.  Deer  and 
bears  may  be  killed  in 
season. 

11 

York 

Falrvlew 

108 

All  classes  of  dogs.  Field 
trials  may  be  conducted. 

No  small  game  may  be 
hunted  or  killed.  Deer  and 
bear  may  be  killed  in 
season. 

8 

Total 

5,346 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  DIVISIONS 
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Southeast  Division — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  602  Penn  Ave.,  West  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

Northeast  Division — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty  Fort. 
Phone:  Kingston  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Nor- 
thumberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Northcentral  Division — M.  E.  Sherman,  Supervisor,  1 E.  DuBois  Ave.,  DuBois. 
Phone:  1848 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

Southceniral  Division — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 

Phone : 872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

Northwest  Division — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd  Floor,  S S 
Oil  City.  Phone:  4-6281 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango 
Warren. 

Southwest  Division — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier.  Phone'  519 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset 
Washington,  Westmoreland.  ' 
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Conservation  Pledge 
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I give  my  pledge 
as  an  American  to  save 

[1/  ( ^ and  faithfully  to  defend  from  ★ * 

waste  the  natural  resources  of  % 

)'  ^ my  country — its  soil  and  ^ ^ ^ 

minerals.  Its  forests,  waters, 

Ifc  * °ndwildli,°-  * %• 

^ ' 
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